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Equptian Letters. 


NUMBER SEVEN. 


LETTER TWENTIETE. 


FROM 4£Bv' ALLAH OMAR, TO SEYD AHHMAD EL HAJI, CHIEF SECRETARY OF THE CEADEE AT CAIRO. 


In no country are the changes of fortune more frequent than in 
this; not merely the casual mishaps which daily prostrate a few in- 
dividuals, but the catastrophes that overwhelm a whole community. 
Every few years a calamity of this sort overtakes people, who from 
a season of great prosperity are suddenly reduced to a condition 
lower than that in which they were at the beginning of their com- 
mercial career. These reverses come round with so much seem- 
ing regularity, that one would think they who had eyes to see would 
guard against their recurrence ; but they donot. Perhaps the rea- 
son for this apparent negligence is found in the fact, that no single 
individual can ward off the impending danger, and no possibility 
exists of getting the public to unite in general measures of precau- 
tion. Moreover, the false hopes mankind are prone to feed them- 
selves with, the self. confidence that attaches itself to most persons, 
with the dusive to continue on to the last moment, in constant ex- 
pectation of farther gains; all these blind men to the future, and 
bring them to the full knowledge of their situation only when they 
are suffering under the ‘ rod of the oppressor,’ Adversity. If peo- 
ple could only be induced to stop short, or gradually curtail, as trou- 
ble approaches, they would often save themselves from ruin, and 
sometimes from disgrace; but they are prevented from doing this bya 
petty feeling of rivalship toward their neighbors, or more frequently 
by false pride. They cannot bear to acknowledge their own fears ; 
or, by curtailing their business, allow it to be “supposed they are 
less rich than they desire the world should believe them to be. 

It is true, furthermore, that there are persons who do not know 
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bane properly to sop or retrench ; who greatly err in jedgumens j in 
this particular, and who make changes in an injudicious way ; one 
that exposes them to unfounded suspicion, or does not produce the 
effect they intend. Few people are reduced by mere misfortune 
alone ; it is in most cases brought about by their own improvidence, 
want of forethought, or ardent desire to rise suddenly to wealth, 
and to the consideration which wealth brings in its train. The 
goddess Fortune is represented as blind; why, I could never tell, 
for she bestows her favors with more discernment than many mor- 
tals do who have two eyes in their heads, both wide open. She is 
very coy, as nymphs are and ought to be; yet she is kind to those 
who are truly devoted to her, and who show their devotion by pa- 
tient assiduity. Her true lovers are those who admire her for her 
own sake; who watch her motions, devote themselves with zeal to 
her exclusive service, are submissive under her frowns, and joyous 
only when she smiles. The frugal man who plods his patient way, 
‘ pulling always upon one string,’ is her faithful votary, and seldom 
fails of receiving a recompense for his devotion; while the fickle 
swain who courts her one day and misuses her favors the next, is 
left to the fate which his own waywardness brings upon himself. 
The careful man, who is willing to woo and who has patience to wait 
for her favor, slowly bestowed, is in the end crowned with full enjoy- 
ment; while the too ardent and indiscreet admirer, eager for immedi- 
ate possession, seizes her with violence and stifles her in his embrace. 
In this country, these reverses are produced by a rage of specula- 
tion and by over-trading, more often than by unforeseen calami- 
ties. There exists a constant desire to go forward, and that so 
rapidly as to leave no leisure for reflection, no time coolly | to calcu- 
late the chances of loss. The desire to be at all times in action 
brings on a continued state of excitement, that wears upon body 
and mind, whereby the latter is deprived of much of its .natural 
strength by fatigue of excessive labor. Europeans, who are accus- 
tomed to small gains and slow accumulation, are astonished at see- 
ing the perpetual bustle by which the inhabitants are animated; a 
state so much the reverse of the sober system that prevails with 
them at home; and they have been heard to say that this constant 
agitation produces a feverish state of mind, that cannot fail to ren- 
der the parties incapable of that methodical course so essential to 
business-men, and greatly tends to shorten the duration of life. 
The difficulty of checking exertion exists in the same degree as 
does the inability to ward off impending danger. The great com- 
petition in trade, and the fear each man has that if he relaxes his 
efforts his neighbor will supplant him and become rich sooner than 
himself, keeps him ever on the alert. The very atmosphere that 
surrounds him is filled with a stimulating power, and every object 
he beholds serves to check a disposition “to repose. He is under a 
mesmeric influence, not generated by galvanism, but by a thirst of 
gain, and he cannot resist it. It is not therefore surprising that this 
general disorganization of mind, for such it may be called, should 
bring forth disastrous effects, and be the cause why so many and 
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frequent failures in trade occur inthis country. As acalm observer, 
I cannot avoid seeing this ; but why do I preach, when it is certain 
I can obtain no listeners ¢ 

Notwithstanding these frequent revulsions, the country as a whole 
is continually advancing in prosperity. The losses fall upon indi- 
viduals ; and although many private speculations bring ruin on the 
projectors, yet the public is often a gainer by the project. A rail- 
road or land speculation may require an outlay of money beyond 
the sum originally estimated ; it may exceed the resources of the 
undertakers, and yield very little, perhaps no profit; yet the work 
being done, the country receives benefit by having a new channel 
of communication, or more land may be brought under cultivation 
than would have been, if the enterprise had not been projected. 
Much too as there is to condemn in a too ardent speculative spirit, 
which prompts to risk much at the present moment for future and 
even uncertain advantages, the spirit itself should not be entirely 
suppressed, but rather kept down under reasonable control. It 
gives a great spring to trade, keeps the mind active, all the physi- 
cal energies in exercise, and is in harmony with human propensi- 
ties, which incline mankind to push forward with hope. It is the 
abuse of this disposition that produces so much mischief; the desire 
to grasp at too much; to risk on one throw all, or more than the ad- 
venturer possesses. And in a new country like this, in the endea- 
vor to bring its resources forward, some anticipation on Time must 
be made; some encroachment on the future, that posterity may 
have their burdens lightened. It is only by this spirit of enterprise 
that the vast regions of forest are levelled; by this, youth are 
prompted to develope their energies by personal exertions abroad, 
instead of (as in Europe,) remaining to vegetate at home, always 
within sight of the church-steeple. 

Sober-minded reasoners, who are ever apt to reprove the caprices 
of mankind, are fond of citing the ancients as patterns, not only of 
valor and wisdom, but of moderation in their desires; yet it is 
pretty certain that many of them in their civil capacity indulged 
in quite as much thoughtless extravagance, and were as greedy 
speculators, as those of later times who are far removed from such 
vaunted models. It is true, they could not purchase state bonds 
for ‘a permanent investment,’ nor deal in Texas scrip to encourage 
the rising patriotism of the ‘ Young Democracy ;’ yet many of them 
were willing to gamble in land operations, live riotously, or in a 
careless way handle the public revenue for their private purposes. 
If history be a true record, Cesar and Mark Anthony were arrant 
defaulters, on a large scale; Pompey saw a great deal too much 
company ; Cicero bought ‘ up-town lots’ of Crassus, at a price be- 
yond his means, to pay for which he had to borrow money; to say 
nothing of Lucullus, who, it is well known, ‘set an elegant table.’ 

However disastrous may be the commercial calamities that occa- 
sionally sweep over the country, it must be admitted that individu- 
als bear themselves up bravely when adversity assails them, nor do 
they continue in vain regrets. They never despond, although de- 
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pressed, but begin again with vigor to recover from their losses and 
regain the position their former wealth had acquired for them. 
Although they do not always succeed for themselves, they offer a 
good example to their offspring, and are able to bequeath to them, 
if not wealth, certainly that which is the means of obtaining it; 
industrious and frugal habits. Their very misfortunes are turned 
into lessons which teach economy and modergtion ; qualities they 
would not have taught had they continued in their prosperous state. 

In the struggle men have to maintain to keep from falling, or to 
recover themselves after their fall, it is delightful to observe the 
sympathy and support they receive from the tender assiduity, the 
unwavering affection of their wives. Women bear reverses better 
than men, are more submissive under the changes of fortune, mur- 
mur less, and preserve cheerfulness in times when men lose their 
temper. It is in these moments of severe trial that woman’s vir- 
tues are most strongly developed; it is then she seems most deeply 
impressed with what constitutes one of the most sacred duties of 
her mission, carrying balm to the wounded mind ; not resisting the 
strokes of fortune, but teaching how to bear them. The fearful an- 
ticipations that beset a man when his misfortunes thicken round 
him ; his wounded pride; the gnawing cares that he feels obliged 
to conceal from the eyes of the world, and the thousand schemes 
of relief, conceived to-day and dispelled to-morrow, almost disorder 
the brain, and leave the sufferer unfit for outward exertion, nearly 
deprived of inward resource. This is a state more painful than 
reality itself. At such a moment comes the calm still voice of the 
bosom friend, strong in its very gentleness, for it holds the power 
to subdue; rich in consolation, for it possesses the art to soothe ; 
a fountain of hope, where the troubled soul may refresh itself with- 
out fear that the stream will fail; for it springs from disinterested 
affection, and is directed to the heart. . 

Our holy law furnishes precepts adapted to the condition of those 
who labor under affliction of mind or body. All gracious ALLAH 
is ever careful of his stricken children, and bestows upon them in- 
ward strength to bear the evils they bring upon themselves. Well 
is it written in chapter ‘ The Brightness :’ ‘ By the sun in his meri- 
dian splendor, by the shades of night, the Lorp hath not forsaken 
thee, neither doth he hate thee.’ In the true spirit of this sure de- 
pendence, one of the faithful, a dethroned prince and gifted poet, 
thus expresses his resignation : 

‘Way should I blush that Fortune’s frown 
Dooms me life’s humble paths to tread? 


To live unheeded and unknown, 
To sink forgotten with the dead ? 


‘’T is not the good, the wise, the brave, 
That surest shine or highest rise ; 
The feather sports upon the wave, 
The pearl in ocean’s cavern lies. 


‘Each lesser star that studs the sphere 
Sparkles with undiminished light; 
Dark and eclipsed alone appear 
The Lord of Day, the Queen of Night.’ 


New-York, twenty-sixth day of the Moon ; 
Zoo’l Ckadeh: Hegira, 1260. 
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Better Twenty-first. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Tae more I see of this people, the more I am charmed with their 
benevolence. This shows itself not only in individual acts of kind- 
ness, as I have already in another letter brought to your notice, but 
now a number of persons suddenly come forward, who seek to do 
good on a much larger scale. They find so many radical defects in 
the present system of morals, and the modes by which masses are 
put together, that all endeavor to improve the condition of the hu- 
man race, while this system exists under its actual form, is entirely 
hopeless. They propose to amend the moral and physical state of 
the whole world at once; by an entire new scheme, to elevate man- 
kind ; ‘to extricate them from this social abyss ;’ in short, break up 
the present arrangement of society, which is believed to be a circle 
of abuses and defects throughout. You will at once perceive what 
a Herculean task this is, beside admitting that they who undertake 
it must possess indomitable courage, and a degree of perseverence 
without example. They have not only to contend against the pre- 
dilections, prejudices and obstinacy of the upholders of the present 
system, which has prevailed several centuries, but must present 
another, which has not the sanction of experience. In the face of 
all these difficulties, men, even bodies of men, are found, who pro- 
pose what they call a ‘System of Association,’ in which individuals 
and entire families are to live, not as at present in an isolated house- 
hold, but by hundreds, all under the same roof. 

What do you think of what they call a small association, or pha- 
lanx, yet which consists of about four hundred persons, all well 
cooped up within walls of a few hundred feet square, where, ac- 
cording to their representation, there will be council-rooms, read- 
ing-rooms, library, exchange, public halls, banquet-rooms, saloons 
for parties, with play-rooms for children; all well lighted, well 
aired, quiet and clean. Within, all is to be social order and har- 
mony. The men will never fight, for there is hardly space for spar- 
ring; the women never pull caps, because they will live under the 
‘charm of social relations in which will be found a compatibility of 
tastes ;’ and the dear little children will never cry, for they will be 
restrained by the gentle influence of moral suasion, and be full of 
the ‘spirit of ascending imitation.’ 

Where every one is “to be induced by devotion and attracted by 
social philanthropy, it is of course not necessary to enact laws for 
the government of the assembly ; these two high motives are thought 
sufficient to restrain from doing wrong, and powerful enough to in- 
cite to the performance of all acts for the maintenance of ‘ social 
unity ;’ that fraternity of classes which has so long been the dream 
of politicians and philosophers. Instead of laws as made by the 
advocates of ‘ Competitive Industry,’ there will be ‘ Pledges and 
Rules of Human Progress.’ Whether there are penalties for the 
non-fulfilment of these pledges, or the infringement of these rules, 
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I have not learnt ; aa as these wonie poaihe are eppeved: to much 
punishment of any kind, it is probable that they who misbehave 
will be invited to withdraw, being found hardened against social 
attraction, and inapt to secure a full and harmonious development 
of the moral powers. 

In this blessed abode all are to labor, not so much for the purpose 
of amassing fortune as for mere support; ayd to this they are to be 
enticed by ‘ Attractive Industry,’ instead of being drawn by the pre- 
sent incentive of ‘ Repugnant Industry.’ It is admitted that duties 
must be performed which do come under the latter appellation ; 
such as unclean and despised works and functions ; and in order to 
remove an unwillingness from among any of these ‘ free-and-equal 
rights’ inmates to labor in this vocation, they are to be attracted to 
it, (every thing is done by attraction) by public honors and by a high 
sounding name. ‘The ‘Sacred Legion’ will perform all the dirty 
work, in which they will be occasionally aided and always encour- 
aged by the ‘Group of Self-Denial,’ who will, by example, show 
them that they must put their hands to every thing, and turn up their 
noses at nothing. The Sacred Legion are paid with honors with- 
out end. They are to rank as the ‘Servants of God,’ the ‘ Pre- 
servers of Social Honor,’ and by assuming all filthy and degrading 
occupations, will smother pride, be the centre of all the social vir- 
tues, and ‘ one of the firm supports on which the association will 
rest.’ It appears to me this Sacred Legion should acquire by the 
appellation of ‘Servants of God’ a heaveuly frame of mind, and 
may well be called the basis of the edifice ; inasmuch as they are 
the lowest in the structure; if I were inclined to join the associa- 
tion, I would choose a seat among them or the ‘ Self- Denial Group,’ 
for low as they both are, they are people who are ‘ looked up to.’ 
But according to the form of government of these reformers, it is 
not easy to obtain a place in this favored corps. In the first place 
a selection is made among boys from nine to sixteen years; it being 
found that at this age, so far from having a natural antipathy or re- 
pugnance to dirty or offensive contacts, they have a decided fondness 
for them; yet as a further stimulus, they are to be induced by a 
‘ Spirit of Devotion’ and ‘ Social Philanthropy,’ beside the high 
honor and consideration which will be bestowed on these functions. 
These honors will be so great as to create a competition for these 
uncleanly labors ; admission will be rendered difficult, and be con- 
sidered as a signal favor. These functions, instead of being degra- 
ding, will bring forth what is called ‘ The Passion of Self- Sacrifice,’ 
which these reformers assert requires to be satisfied as much as any 
movement of the human heart. I think this is all charming; verily, 
attractive; it makes one envy the boot-black and the scullion. Iam 
almost ready to swear an eternal friendship with the scavenger. 

On inquiry how the baser passions of men are to be subdued; 
how pride, ambition, the love of distinction or wealth, are to be con- 
trolled ; I am told that this object is attained by putting into prac- 
tice the laws of ‘ Universal Unity,’ which are ‘The Material Move- 
ment,’ ‘The Aromal,’ ‘The Organic,’ and ‘ The Instinctual ;’ that 
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these of dammactien produce sonia order and enemies by whieh the 
sovereign good is made so attractive that this favored association 
becomes at once smitten with the love of virtue, and falls Ansensibly 
into membership with the general principle of Association, which is 
the ‘ Social Destiny of Man.’ 

Now, dear Ahhmad, if you have any bad passions, come here 
quickly and rid yourself of them. Leave behind you all the evil pro- 
pensities and habits the filthy Nile has generated ; come to the pure 
banks of the Hudson, and inhale the ‘ Aromal’ which maketh clean 
the heart. Much is said in the books of the Christians of the flesh- 
pots of our country, and of the great number that abound therein. 
For myself, I confess I never saw a supply beyond the demand; so 
you will do well to relinquish an uncertain fare, and come to this 
land, join yourself to an ‘ Industrial Group,’ in which your passions 
will be ‘ harmoniously developed and your individual antipathies be 
absorbed in collective affinities.’ 

In the books which these Reformers publish, I find that the earth 
is the joint property of the human family; of course every indivi- 
dual has a right to as much of it as he may require, from which to 
derive a support; therefore the present system under which we live 
is one of usurpation, to the exclusion of the legitimate owner. 
Arguing from this, it would seem as if each individual on coming 
into the world and finding the earth monopolized around him, would 
be justified in seizing whatever came in his way, as his rightful por- 
tion ; but as this would be a method of acquiring property attended 
with much inconvenience, beside being a measure liable materially 
to disturb social harmony, it is judged preferable to change the ab- 
solute claim into a right of possessing the product of individual labor, 
or what is called the usufruct of the earth. This is a mode of smooth- 
ing overa great difficulty, beside being a good way of keeping on 
friendly terms with those who came first, and already hold posses- 
sion of the soil. An association on the point of forming itself, finds 
the occupants so deeply tinctured with old prejudices as to be un- 
willing to relinquish their right of possession, or take persons as 
sharers in the product of their industry ; ; it is therefore obliged to 
buy a domain, which they throw into a common field, allowing to 
each individual whatever he can raise from it by his personal labor. 
‘ The Industrial Bondage,’ such as is practiced in manufacturies, will 
not exist, perfect liberty will be secured, the workman will be their 
own masters, will fix upon their own working hours, choose their 
occupations, divide the profits of their labor, and in every way go- 
vern their own affairs. This perfect liberty of action is a remarka- 
ble feature in Association, and if it were not that the laborers are 
governed bya new motive called the ‘ Attraction of Unity,’ one would 
incline to fear some contending interests might arise to disturb the 
harmony of this unparalleled free condition. 

When a number of persons sufficient to form an Association is 
assembled in one abode, it becomes necessary not only to give them 
occupation as a means of preserving health, but provision must be 
made to enable them to subsist ; in other words they must be brought 
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inden the pibenw of * abalone ul Admaaiiees Industry.’ They 
are then divided into ‘ Series,’ which are subdivided into ‘ Groups.’ 

These groups and series are arranged by classes of occupations, so 
that a person about to enter may choose the one which falls in with 
his taste, either as to the object of industry or sympathy of character. 
A group chosen by the free voice of the Association chooses for it- 
self an occupation ; it may be scientific, mechanical or agricultural. 
Suppose the latter; it rests with the members to decide what branch 
of agriculture they will adopt ; of course they will take that to which 
they are impelled by their attractive affinities ; it may be horticul- 
ture, in which case the seeker after the absolute may go to the onion 
group, or he may be attracted toward the squash; he may have a 
leaning toward beets, or be smitten with pumpkins; all is free, ac- 
cording to the bent of his mind. A person may also vary his occu- 
pation according to the seasons; but it is recommended that each 
adhere to the pursuit first chosen, so that he may become perfect in 
one branch; in which case he remains an onion, a squash, a beet or 
a pumpkin, during the time of his stay asa member. This is peace- 
ful, pastoral and primitive. 

These and other pursuits are the occupation of the male portion 
of the community; the females, or as they are termed the feminali- 
ties, are to be attracted to industrial habits, such as suit their tastes 
and sex. They will be distributed in like manner as the men, into 
series and groups, and be employed as cooks, seamstresses, laun- 
dresses, house-keepers and above all as nurses. In the latter capa- 
city it will be their duty to give infants the first rudiments of educa- 
tion; to form their minds, mould their inclinations, watch over their 
‘instinctual movements,’ their moral propensities and hydropathic 
habits; in short, by the development of industrial tastes or instincts, 
fit them to become useful members of the Association. 

The Reformers consent to sustain the marriage tie as it now ex- 
ists, especially as it is found riot easy to dissolve it; but they do ob- 
ject to the confinement of an isolated household, or the living of one 
man and one woman in one house; indeed there are not wanting 
others, of ardent zeal, who to hasten the blessings they promise, 
would dissolve the marriage state altogether; and they attribute 
many domestic evils to the existence of this union. Nevertheless 
the main body of the Associationists deem it advisable, under all 
the circumstances of the case, to uphold the connection. 

While the body and mind are thus provided for, it is intended to 
have religion ; indeed a good deal of it; but according to their 
views, it must be of the genuine, or what they term the ‘ integral’ 
kind, which is the more to be cherished as it inculcates order and 
harmony, the two main pillars on which Association rests. Beside 
receiving as much as is necessary to aid in the new scheme of tem- 
poral happiness, it is made the ground-work of a novel theory to 
prove the immortality of the soul, which one of the head-men asserts 
he has established by a scientific process. He begins by presenting 
a scale of seven proofs, derived principally from ‘ Attraction Pro- 
portional to Destinies,’ ‘ Universal Analogy,’ ‘Harmonic Transi- 
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tions, * lil others oqpelly intelligible ; thence he comes to radical, 
primar y, and pivotal attributes, which last typifies ‘ Unity of System,’ 
or in other words, Association itself, a subject 1 am trying with all 
my might to make you understand. Each of these divisions is sub- 
jected to a critical analysis, from which the proof of his position is 
adduced; but in order that mankind may not feel too secure, by 
which pride may be engendered, we are told ‘the lot of the two 
worlds is linked together, the happiness and misery of both are re- 
ciprocal, and the souls of the departed remain in an inferior condi- 
tion, in which ours will participate after this life, until the social 
world shall have been elevated from its state of discord and subver- 
sion to one of harmony and unity.’ 

Now L| hold this to be unfair toward the dead, who after toiling 
and sweating in this life, in the hope of enjoyment hereafter, are 
now told they are to rest in an inferior condition in the next, until 
the Association shall have accomplished the great work of destroy- 
ing the present system of society, and have built up one much better. 
This is cold comfort ; and then what a length of time in which the 
departed are left in suspense! In mercy to those who wait, I hope 
these gentlemen will quicken their motions. ‘ Depecher vous, de- 
pecher vous ; je vous en prre.’ 

In after life the soul will be placed under three conditions ; ‘ the 
simple and infra-mundane,’ ‘the compound or mundane,’ and ‘ the 
super-compound or supersmundane ;’ the first of these states goes 
by the vulgar name of sleep, the second that of watchfulness, and 
the third is the ultimate or future life: when arrived at this last 
point, the bodies of our souls will be Ether-Aromal, formed of two 
subtle elements, air and aroma. How beautiful! And can any 
thing be more clear? Weare to live, in another sphere, in perfumed 
vapor, being made of and inhaling an ethereal substance, as we now 
do on earth when we smoke and drink our coffee. Our holy prophet, 
(on whom be blessings!) must have foreseen all this when he per- 
mitted these two essences to form essential elements of comforts in 
this life, and means of enhancing the joy of that which is to come. 

I might greatly enlarge upon many topics connected with this sub- 
ject, to prove the advantages the world would derive by adopting 
the plan of these Reformers. Space will not allow me to continue ; 
but in this very brief outline I have said enough to give you an in- 
sight into the happiness these benevolent people propose to bestow 
upon the human race; and I leave you to reflect on the perfectibility 
to which mankind may arrive by adopting a system that removes all 
misery from the world by a quicker process than was ever thought 
of before. 

I cannot but rejoice, dear Ahhmad, that you and I are brought up 
under a dispensation that teaches full and entire dependence on the 
wisdom of Providence in the government of the world. We have 
no need of systems of unity, of attraction, of radical, primary or 
pivotal attributes, or any other scheme of visionary men to regulate 
our community or prescribe rules of doctrine. Our holy law is a 


sure guide, that leads us safely through the devious path of life, and 
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a firm support to all one tes obey its waned precepts ; neither is 
gracious Allah slow in exhibiting on proper occasions on earth the 
extent of his power in favor of those who are true believers, as is 
well proved by recurrence to our historical records. 

In the year ‘of the conquest of Egypt bythe Arabs, Amr Ibn EI- 
A’s, the Arab general, was told that the Egyptians were accustomed 
at the period when the Nile began to rise, to deck a young virgin 
in gay apparel and throw her into the rivet as a sacrifice, to obtain 
a plentiful inundation. This barbarous custom he abolished ; in 
consequence, the Nile did not rise during the space of three months. 
The people were greatly alarmed: Amr therefore wrote to the 
Kaliefeh, to inform him of what he had done, and the consequence. 
Omar returned for answer that he approved, and desired him on re- 
ceipt of the letter to throw into the river a note which it enclosed. 
The purport of the note was as follows: ‘From Abd Allah Omar, 
Prince of the Faithful, to the Nile in Egypt. If thou flowest of 
thine own accord, flow not: but if it be Gop, the One, the Mighty, 
who causeth thee to flow, we implore Gop, the One, the Mighty, to 
make thee flow.’ Amr did as he was commanded, and the Nile 
rose sixteen cubits in the following night. 


New-York, fifth day of the Moon Q 
Zoo’'l Hhiggeh: Hegira, 1260. § 


UMA4W life is like a river, constantly pissing onward, ard constantly coming on.’ 


I. 


Human Life is like a river 
Swiftly flowing to a main; 

And whatever passes onward 
Comes not back to us again. 


It moves where plains are bleak and sterile, 
Where the days are drear and long ; 
And where palm-trees watch the flowers, 

In a land of love and song. 


tr. 


vi. 
But from out its unseen sources And the current, ever onward, 
Constantly the’ tide comes on ; Wears to day a look serene, 


Every moment a new current 


And to-morrow dashes madly 
Follows after what is gone. 


Where the hidden rocks are seen. 


Iti. — 


And in coming and in going, _ But serene or madly dashing, 

In the night as well as day, Flows it still toward the main; 
Speed the waters of the river, Not a drop of all its waters 

Until all have passed away. Can come back to us again ! 


Iv VItt. 


For the stream must lose its being Oh! that truth so grand and solemn 
In the dark and soundless main, Might awaken every soul 

And the spring when once exhausted To the purposes of being — 
Never is renewed again. ‘T’o the glory of its goal ! 
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STRAY LEAVES 


Some time less than a thousand years ago, a motley group stood 
upon the banks of the Alatamaha river, in the city of Darien. It 
was a lovely spring afternoon. The majestic live-oaks stretched 
out their lofty arms, and as the sun-light quivered through the leafy 
branches, disclosing the rainbow-hued nonpareil, as it flitted from 
limb to limb, and the beautiful red-bird that nestled among the fo- 
liage, a vision of loveliness was presented that none but a dweller 
in a southern clime can well imagine. The gentle wind moved the 
long moss that hung suspended from the noble oaks, and caused it 
to wave as gracefully as a banner borne by gallant knight; the 
yellow jessamine twined itself around the trunks or hung in festoons 
from branch to branch; the mocking-bird poured forth its multitu- 
dinous notes; and as you gazed upon the crystal stream, and saw 
the light canoes of the merry slaves as they glided along, you would 
have thought that if but one evil were removed, you could sit there 
forever and look upon the scene. 

But every body has said, (and for once common report has not 
been proved to be a common liar,) that to every enjoyment, every 
condition in life, there is some draw-back ; some evil, great or in- 
significant, but which nevertheless serves to detract from what would 
otherwise be unmitigated pleasure. And that one evil we had; 
small in one sense, very great in another. Ten thousand myriads 
of that species of gnat called the ‘sand-fly,’ that infinitesimal vam- 
pyre of the sea-coast, hovered around us, nestled in our bosoms, in- 
truded into our throats, buzzed in our ears, and blinded our vision. 
Miss Landon has said, that ‘ the little things of life are the terrible ;’ 
she must surely have had some experience of the ‘sand-flies,’ or 
she could not have combined so much truth with so much poetry. 

The session of our Superior Court had just ended ; to use a vul- 
gar expression, ‘Court had broke.’ A case of great importance 
had gathered in that city, at that term, many of the leading mem- 
bers of the Georgia bar from different sections of the state. There 
you might have seen a distinguished member of congress, who had 
recently returned from his legislative duties, and now reappeared 
in the professional arena; and there too you might have beheld the 
tall and manly form of a grave counsellor from the far-off and far- 
famed Cherokee Country of Georgia, whom not to know would ar- 
gue yourself unknown. Generals who had done the state some 
service, (how much, I cannot say,) presidents of banks, judges and 
ex-judges, attorneys of talent and of standing, all were there. The 
sun never shone on a more dignified, manly and courteous set 
of men, as they stood there awaiting the arrival of the steam-boat 
that was to bear them away from that spot to the city of Savannah. 

But the cloak of dignity, albeit a graceful mantle, is sometimes as 
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heavy and tiresome as the armor of the ancient oneal, wid: the 
weary frame longs to throw it off, that it may put on the fustian 
jacket of ease and rest; and as we remained there, annoyed to 
death by the incessant stings and buzzings of our countless foes, 
some one of the group proposed that the afternoon should be made 
a saturnalia, and that dignity should be thrown aside for a season, 
and fun and light-heartedness should take its place. And so it was 
voted unanimously, only one young g gentlenian, who had been re- 
cently clothed with the judicial ermine, and who had not yet felt its 
weight too heavy, making the least objection; but his scruples hav- 
ing “been overcome, the reign of liberty, equality and democracy 
commenced i in right earnest. 

And lo! what a change from a few moments before! On the to 
of a huge pile of light-wood sat a judge, whistling Yankee-Doodle 
to a new tune; that 3 is, it was intended for Yankee-Doodle, but like 
most things in this world, the execution fell short of the intention, 
and sometimes the merry strain seemed mingled up in such a way 
as to make it difficult to determine conclusively whether Yankee- 
Doodle or Roslin Castle had ‘the better of it. A few steps from 
him a merry set of lawyers were throwing stones at thistle-flowers, 
making the welkin ring when any one hit the thorny mark ; two of 
the most (quondam) dignified were angling for cat-fish, and had just 
succeeded in drawing one to the surface, which was nearly as large 
and quite as respectable- looking as his captors. A little farther on, 
a gentleman, who had been almost governor, was amusing himself 
by making oyster-shells skip along the stream ; and still farther, a 
very modest- -looking advocate, who had at one time been hung up 
as a judicial luminary, and had passed in some sections of the 
country, especially among the juvenile misses, as a poet, was mak- 
ing better use of his legs than he had ever done with his brains, or 
the wings of his fancy, and was leaping successfully, despite te 
vain competition of some of the ragged sovereigns of the land, who 
had entered the lists against him. ‘The congress-man sat whittling 
a shingle with a pen-knife, and enjoying with undisguised emotion 
a battle between a soft-shell turtle (which one of our number had 
purchased and was carrying home as a bonne-bouche,) and a terrier 
puppy, which another of our gang had half begged, half stolen 
from his landlord; “two gener -als “meanwhile superintending the 
combat between the belligerent ; thus exhibiting at the present 
time their ruling passion, and giving strong promise of future use- 
fulness when their country should call them to the bloody fields of 
Mexico or Patagonia. The staid and lofty lawyer from the Chero- 
kee circuit was bargaining with an old African woman for a lot of 
sea-terrapins, which he persisted in designating as ‘ chickens,’ to the 
great amusement of the vendor, who finally went off into ‘a series 
of short convulsions’ when ‘ Maussa Buckra’ (the name they use to 
designate the whites,) proposed to purchase ‘half of one of her 
funny chickens.’ The only melancholy face in the whole group 
was the respected owner of the soft-shell turtle ; who, having read 
in one of his boyhood’s books that care had once killed a cat, was 
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apprehensive that the same mental anledis sanetiadonel ha: the 
efforts of the terrier puppy, under the valuable and philanthropic 
aid and countenance of the two generals, might possibly produce 
the same catastrophe with his turtle, and thus. spoil a prospective 
dinner. It is nothing more than sheer justice to the congress-man 
to say, that having been accustomed to the rowdy scenes in the 
representative hall, he seemed more at ease in this new vocation 
than the less tutored actors. 

The scene which I have thus attempted briefly to describe was 
regarded with some interest by two different sets of spectators. 
One of them was composed of the orderly citizens of Darien, who, 
having been accustomed to see the bar walk on the stilts of dignity 
and decorum, were exceedingly surprised at the legal saturnalia, 
and they gathered in an anxious crowd to watch our movements. 
At first they seemed to have jumped to the conclusion that we were 
suddenly stricken with madness, and some incipient preparations 
were made to prevent us from casting ourselves into the stream that 
flowed beside us; but after a few moments, they appeared to have 
settled down into the charitable conviction that it was nothing more 
than ‘ Punch’s holiday,’ and accordingly they dispersed, and left us 
to our fun. We met with a very different reception, however, from 
the other set of observers. These consisted of ‘the sable suffering 
sons of Africa,’ who had then and there assembled to await the 
arrival of the steam-boat, and to tender their valuable services to 
any one who was, and to every one that was not, in need of them. 
They presented a scene, per se, nearly as grotesque as the frolic- 
some lawyers. Seated on a low stool was the venerable colored lady 
whom our up-country advocate called the ‘Chicken Mauma,’ (‘ Mau- 
ma’ is an epithet of respect and affection which our children use to- 
ward their black nurses,) with her family of ‘ funny chickens’ (2. e., 
terrapins,) around her; there, leaning against a post, was a tall ne- 
gro, who had marked the straw-hat he wore with divers cabalistic 
characters, in feeble imitation of the steam-boat porters of the city 
of New-York. The only things we could make out among the un- 
known writing were a set of letters that looked like a disorderly 
F.F.V.; that is to say, they looked just as we might suppose those 
respectable and eminently useful members of the alphabet would 
look if they should so far forget themselves and their duty as in- 
structors of our youth as to go upon a frolic and get drunk, and 
then strive to return home without support. What the meaning of 
these letters was, we could noteagree upon. A Virginia scion in- 
sisted that they were an abbreviation he had seen used in the navy 
to represent ‘ First Family in Virginia ;’ but no accurate and fixed 
conclusion could be arrived at on the subject, our black friend de- 
clining to give us any information, or to gratify what he evidently 
considered either impertinent curiosity or deplorable ignorance. All 
around us our sable companions were scattered in a perfect aban- 
don of delight, and all things were going on right merrily, when 
suddenly the steam-boat rounded the point of land that had hidden 
her from our view, and her bell warned us to be ready to embark. 
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With the rapidity of the Lghaning! 8 flash tee whale a scene ohana 
again changed; the wild shout and the loud laugh were hushed ; 
the governor looked as if he had been nailed to the gubernatorial 
chair for years; the judge sprang from his wooden throne, and 
wrapped his judicial dignity gracefully around him ; the congress- 
man flung his shingle, with all the valuable improvements he had 
made upon it, into the river; the tall advocate left off his sport with 
the ‘ Chicken Mauma;’ the generals handed over the belligerent 
turtle and puppy to two of their sable companions, late the ‘ part- 
ners of their toil, their feelings and their fame,’ bidding them now, 
with a stern look, to put these things on board the boat; the coun- 
tenance of the owner of the turtle resumed once more its usually 
placid smile, as he saw his bonne-bouche rescued from its quadruped 
and biped tormentors; and last, not least, the poet looked as if he 
had been on Olympus fora month. In short, one and all were once 
more the sober, courteous, refined and reserved gentlemen that had 
Jirst come down to the river’s edge. 

But while the approach of the boat had thus suddenly brought 
us to our senses, and although we fully realized our own identity, it 
seemed to be very difficult for our late observers to convince them- 
selves that we were the same persons they had lately beheld in our 
wild unbending. It was amusing to see the puzzled looks of the 
respectable citizens of Darien, as we lifted our hats in respectful 
recognition of them, as they passed to the boat. But they were too 
courteous to express their surprise, except by their looks ; and so 
gradually they became satisfied of our identity. 

But we did not get off so easily with our colored friends. Their 
powers of ratiocination not being as quick or as strong as their 
masters’, they could not be made to recognize the distinction be- 
tween their late play-mates and companions and the demure 
‘Maussas’ that now stood before them. They persisted in their 
familiarities and offers of assistance. The last 1 saw of my bdro- 
thers-in-law, the ‘Chicken Mauma’ was persecuting the Cherokee 
advocate with her razeed (7. e., reduced,) offers in reference to the 
sale of the ‘ funny chickens,’ while he was vainly seeking to escape 
her observation by dodging among the crowd on deck ; and one of 
the young gentlemen of cat-fish memory, who five minutes before 
would have hugged a porcupine with intense affection and fami- 
liarity, had managed, since he picked up his dignity, to pick up also 
with it a quarrel ‘with an unfortunate passenger, who had acciden- 
tally touched the border of a paper that he held in his hand. 

The steam-boat bell rang once more, and off went the gallant 
barque, bearing with it my friends and companions, and Saale 
me, whom stern fate compelled to wait another day. Soon she dis- 
appeared; and as she receded from the sight, the spectators of her 
departure one by one returned to their respective homes. I stood 
there alone, meditative and melancholy. Over me were the giant 
oaks that I have described, the dark covering of the moss giving to 
them an unearthly appearance ; ‘the weary sun had made his golden 
set;’ the clouds over head had caught his retiring rays, and blushed 
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as those rays darted into their snowy yawn ‘tie waters flung beck 
to the clouds their vermilion hues; a slight breeze dispelled the 
legions of sand-flies, and brought with it the sweet odors of the 
jessamine and orange-flowers, and the sweeter music of the mock- 
ing-bird, the red- bird and the nonpareil, singing their vesper hymn. 

And all this:in its turn passed away. The silver moon shed her 
soft lustre upon the aged oaks and the crystal stream; the stars one 
by one struggled through the firmament, and spangled the azure 
sky; the voice of the whip- poor-will was heard, sending forth its 
melancholy cry. Last of all, I passed away also; and as I left the 
water’s edge, and sought the loneliness and retirement of the lately 
thronged hotel, I could not help realizing the rapid changes of life’s 


drama, which had been so forcibly illustrated by the scenes of the 
passing hour. 


THE BARE RED & OVER. 





‘CHAQUE pus qui m’eloignoit de vous, séparoit mon corps de mon ame, et me donnoit un senti- 
ment anticipé de la mort, Je voulois vouz decrire ce que Je verrois. 


Vain projet! Je n’ai rein 
ver que vouz.’ 


qusemsestmae Str. Preox. 


Tuey tell me of the prospect I survey, 

They speak of streams, and skies of deepest blue, 
That shine o’er fertile vales and flowery meads ; 
Of mountain clefts, with torrents dashing through ; 
It may be so; for nature to the gay 

Is ever beautiful ; it charms not me! 

I only feel my soul remains afar ; 

My passion-clouded eyes see naught save thee. 


The tender, blissful thoughts that fill my soul, 
Bound by mine oath to thee, I fain would quell, 
For I have promised, dear one! for thy sake 
To yield no more to love-enrapturing spell ; 

I would obey ; like other mortals, seem ; 

Bear with my fate, and brave reality ; 

But shrinking from the wretchedness it brings, 
I cling to visions that are fraught with thee ! 


I know that we must part ; but do not prove 
Too pitiless, beloved! nor urge too far 

- The sufferings of a grieved and tortured heart, 
Where love and honor hold perpetual war ; 
I go at thy command ; but can I join 
A dreary world, where thou art naught to me? 
No! better far in solitude to dwell, 
And cheer its lonely hours with dreams of thee. 


Yet oft will memory paint one happy scene, 
One moment fraught with ecstacy of bliss, 
When, thrilling ’neath the soft clasp of thy hand, 
My lips met thine in one long glowing kiss ; 

Ah! fatal gift, that was our parting doom, 

How wert thou shadowed by Fate’s stern decree ! 
Alas! that clouds of sadness should have marred 
The first, the only boon of love from thee! 
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The Good Old Times. (June, 


H E GoovD GLB @D Ft ee ws. 


Ou! those were happy ‘ good old times,’ 
Ere luxury had changed 

The lives of all the fairer sex, 
And reason’s throne deranged. ¢ 

When damsels knew the washing-tub, 
The milking-pail and broom, 

And earned their wedding padua-soie 
By spinning at the loom. 

Oh! those were happy ‘ good old times,’ 
When the table, white as snow, 

Groaned ‘neath baked beans and pumpkin-pies — 
Oh! I wish I had some now! 


Oh ! those were happy ‘ good old times,’ 
Ere Chinese corns we knew, 

Ere every miss of pert sixteen 
Esteemed herself ‘a blue :’ 

When lasses laved in running streams, 
Nor with a fork sipped pap, 

But lolled on mother Earth’s green sward, 
And not in velvet lap. 

Oh! those were joyous olden times, 
The times of which we ’ve read, 

Of good old-fashioned pandowdy, 
Of rye-and-Indian bread ! 


Oh! those were happy olden times, 
Ere opera or play, 

And waltzing reels with jackdaw fops, 
Consumed both night and day ; 

Ere easy-chairs and feather-beds 
(Oh! how my back complains !) 

Had opened to our head-strong race 
Panpora’s box of pains. 

Yes, truly those were glorious times, 
The times to do one good, 

While talking husking frolics o’er 
By blazing fires of wood. 


Oh! those were good Dame Nature’s times ! 
How memories sweet o’er-swarm us, 

Ere wasp-like forms were girt around 
With ‘ bustles’ so enormous ; 

When modest arms were never bared 
And trinketed for show, 

Nor ever left their hiding-place, 
Save to be hid in dough ! 

Yes! those were truly happy times, 
Of gladsome, rustic life ; 

Those sanded floors and wax-neat homes, 
The buxom, lovesome wife ; 

Bright fancy limns upon my mind 
A life of love I trow ; 

Ah, me! delicious times were those ! 


Oh! I wish we had them now! = ax: ‘oxp Scuoor’ Bap 
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THE OREGON TRATIL. 


BY FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


‘ros BIS BL Ss.” 


¢ EVERY THING here bites, stings, or bruises; every second of your existence you are wounded 
by some piece of animal life that nobody has ever seen before except SwAMMERDAM and MERIAM. 
An insect with eleven legs is swimming in your tea-cup, a nondescript with nine wings is struggling 


in the small-beer, or a caterpillar with several dozen legs in his belly is hastening over the bread and 
, 
butter. Srpney Suirz. 


Tue great medley of Oregon and California emigrants, at their 
camps around Independence, had heard reports that several addi- 
tional parties were on the point of setting out from St. Joseph’s, 
farther to the northward. The prevailing impression was, that these 
were Mormons, twenty-three hundred in number; and a great alarm 
was excited in consequence. The people of Illinois and Missouri, 
who composed by far the greater part of the emigrants, have never 
been on the best terms with the ‘ Latter Day Saints ;’ and it is noto- 
rious throughout the country how much blood has been spilt in their 
feuds, even far within the limits of the settlements. No one could 
predict what would be the result, when large armed bodies of these 
fanatics should encounter the most impetuous and reckless of their 
old enemies on the broad prairie, far beyond the reach of law or 
military force. ‘The women and children at Independence raised a 
great outcry; the men themselves were seriously alarmed ; and, as 
I learned, they sent to Colonel Kearney, requesting an escort of 
dragoons as far asthe Platte. This was refused ; and asthe sequel 
proved, there was no occasion for it. The St. Joseph’s emigrants 
were as good Christians and as zealous Mormon-haters as the rest ; 
and the very few families of the ‘Saints’ who passed out this season 
by the route of the Platte, remained behind until the great tide of 
emigration had gone by; standing in quite as much awe of the ‘ gen- 
tiles’ as the latter did of them. 

We were now, as I before mentioned, upon this St. Joseph’s trail. 
It was evident, by the traces, that large parties were a few days in 
advance of us; and supposing them to be Mormons, we had some 
apprehension of interruption from this horde of fanatics. 

The journey was somewhat monotonous. One day we rode on 
for hours, without seeing a tree or a bush: before, behind, and on 
either side, stretched the vast expanse, rolling in a succession of 
graceful swells, covered with the unbroken carpet of fresh green 
grass. Here and there a crow, or a raven, or a turkey-buzzard re- 
lieved the uniformity. 

‘What shall we do to-night for wood and water?’ we began to 
ask of each other; for the sun was within an hour of setting. At 
length a dark green speck appeared, far off on the right; it was the 


top of a tree, peering over a swell of the prairie; and leaving the 
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trail, we made all haste toward it. ‘ It proved to be the vanguard 
of a cluster of bushes and low trees, that surrounded some pools of 
water in an extensive hollow ; so we encamped on the rising ground 

near it. 

Shaw and I were sitting in the tent, when Delorier thrust his brown 
face and old felt hat into the opening, and dilating his eyes to their 
utmost extent, announced supper. There were the tin cups and the 
iron spoons, arranged in military order on tlfe grass, and the coffee- 
pot predominant in the midst. The meal was soon despatched ; 
but Henry Chatillon still sat cross-legged, dallying with the rem- 
nant of his coffee, the beverage in universal use upon the prairie, 
and an especial favorite with him. He preferred it in its virgin 
flavor, unimpaired by sugar or cream; and on the present occasion 
it met his entire approval, being exceedingly strong, or as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘ right black.’ 

It was a rich and gorgeous sunset, an American sunset; and the 
ruddy glow of the sky was reflected from some extensive pools of 
water among the shadowy copses in the meadow below. 

‘I must havea bath, to-night,’ said Shaw. ‘ Howis it, Delorier? 
Any chance for aswim down there ?” 

‘Ah!’ I cannot tell; just as you please, Monsieur,’ replied De- 
lorier, shrugging his shoulders, perplexed by his ignorance of Eng- 
lish, and extremely anxious to conform in all respects to the opinions 
and wishes of his bourgeors. 

‘ Look at his moccasin,’ said I. It had evidently been lately im- 
mersed in a profound abyss of black mud. 

‘Come,’ said Shaw ; ‘ at any rate we can see for ourselves.’ 

We set out together; and as we approached the bushes, which 
were at some distance, we found the ground becoming rather treach- 
erous. We could only get along by stepping upon large clumps of 
tall rank grass, with fathomless gulfs between, like innumerable lit- 
tle quaking islands in an ocean of mud, where a false step would have 
involved our boots in a catastrophe like that which had befallen 
Delorier’s moccasins. The thing looked desperate : we separated, 
so as to search in different directions ; Shaw going off to the right, 
while I kept straight forward. At last lcame to the edge of the bushes, 
they were young water-willows, covered with their caterpillar-like 
blossoms, but intertening between them and the last grass clump 
was a black and deep slough, over which, by a vigorous exertion, I 
contrived to jump. Then I shouldered my way through the willows, 
trampling them down by main force, till I came to a wide stream 
of water, three inches deep, languidly creeping along over a bottom 
of sleek mud. My arrival produced a great commotion. A huge 
green bull-frog uttered an indignant croak, and jumped off the bank 
with a loud splash: his webbed feet twinkled above the surface, as 
he jerked them energetically upward, and I could see him ensconc- 
ing himself in the unresisting slime at the bottom, whence several 
large air bubbles struggled lazily to the top. Some little spotted 
frogs instantly followed the patriarch’s example; and then three 
turtles, not larger than a dollar, tumbled themselves off a broad ‘ lily 
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pod,’ where they had been reposing. At the same time a snake, 
gaily striped with black and yellow, glided out from the bank, and 
writhed across to the other side; and a small stagnant pool into 
which my foot had inadvertently pushed a stone was instantly alive 
with a congregation of black tadpoles. 

‘ Any chance for a bath, where you are?’ called out Shaw, from 
a distance. 

The answer was not encouraging. I retreated through the wil- 
lows, and rejoining my companion, we proceeded to push our re- 
searches in company. Not far on the right, a rising ground, covered 
with trees and bushes, seemed to sink down abruptly to the water, 
and give hope of better success; so toward this we directed our 
steps. When we reached the place we found it no easy matter to 
get along between the hill and the water, impeded as we were by a 
growth of stiff, obstinate young birch trees, laced together by grape- 
vines. In the twilight, we now and then, to support ourselves, 
snatched at the touch-me-not stem of some ancient sweet-briar, ‘ born 
to blush unseen,’ and grown prim and scraggy with protracted sin- 
gleness. Shaw, who was in advance, suddenly uttered a somewhat 
emphatic monosyllable; and looking up, I saw him with one hand 
grasping a sapling, and one foot immersed in the water, from which 
he had forgotten to withdraw it, his whole attention being engaged 
in contemplating the movements of a water-snake, about five feet 
long, curiously chequered with black and green, who was deliberately 
swimming cross the pool. There being no stick or stone at hand to 
pelt him with, we looked at him for a time in silent disgust ; and then 
pushed forward. Our perseverance was at last rewarded; for 
several rods farther on, we emerged upon a little level grassy nook 
among the brushwood ; and by an extraordinary dispensation of for- 
tune, the weeds and floating sticks, which elsewhere covered the 
pool, seemed to have drawn apart, and left a few yards of clear 
water just in front of this favored spot. We sounded it with a stick ; 
it was four feet deep: we lifted a specimen in our closed hands ; it 
seemed reasonably transparent, so we decided that the time for ac- 
tion was arrived. But our ablutions were suddenly interrupted by 
ten thousand punctures, like poisoned needles, and the humming of 
myriads of overgrown musquitoes, rising in all directions from their 
native mud and slime and swarming to the feast. We were fain to 
beat a retreat with all possible speed. 

We made toward the tents, much refreshed by the bath, which 
the heat of the weather, joined to our prejudices, had rendered very 
desirable. 

‘ What ’s the matter with the captain ? — look at him !’ said Shaw. 
The captain stood alone on the prairie, swinging his hat violently 
around his head, and lifting first one foot and then the other, with- 
out moving from the spot. First he looked down to the ground with 
an air of supreme abhorrence; then he gazed upward with a per- 
plexed and indignant countenance, as if trying to trace the flight of 
some sudden enemy. We called to know what was the matter ; 
but he replied only by execrations directed against some unknown 
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object. We approached; when our ears were saluted bya dro- 
ning sound, as if twenty bee-hives had been overturned at once. The 
air above was full of large black insects, in a state of great commo- 
tion; and multitudes were flying about just above the tops of the 
grass-blades. 

‘Don’t be afraid,’ called the Captain, observing us recoil. ‘ The 
brutes wont sting.’ i 

At this I knocked one down with my hat, and discovered him to 
be no other than a ‘ dor-bug;’ and looking closer, we found the 
ground thickly perforated with their holes. 

We took a hasty leave of this flourishing colony, and walking up 
the rising ground to the tents, found Delorier’s fire still glowing 
brightly. We sat down around it, and Shaw began to expatiate on 
the admirable facilities for bathing that we had discovered, and re- 
commended the Captain by all means to go down there before break- 
fast in the morning. The Captain was in the act of remarking that 
he could n’t have believed it possible, when he suddenly interrupted 
himself, and clapped his hand to his cheek, exclaiming that ‘ those 
infernal humbugs were at him again.’ In fact, we began to hear 
sounds as if bullets were humming over our heads. In a moment 
something rapped me sharply on the forehead; then upon the neck, 
and immediately I felt an indefinite number of sharp wiry claws in ac- 
tive motion, as if their owner were bent on pushing his explorations 
farther. I seized him, and dropped him into the fire. bur party 
speedily broke up, and we adjourned to our respective tents, where 
closing the opening fast, we hoped to be exempt from invasion. But 
all precaution was fruitless. The dor-bugs hummed through the 
tent, and marched over our faces until day-light ; when, opening our 
blankets, we found several dozen clinging there with the utmost 
tenacity. The first object that met our eyes in the morning was 
Delorier, who seemed to be apostrophizing his frying-pan,-which he 
held by the handle, at arm’s length. It appeared that he had left 
it at night by the fire; and the bottom was now covered with dor- 
bugs, firmly imbedded. Multitudes beside, curiously parched and 
shrivelled, lay scattered among the ashes. 

The horses and mules were turned loose to feed. We had just 
taken our seats at, breakfast, or rather reclined in the classic mode, 
when an explanation from Henry Chatillon, and a shout of alarm 
from the Captain, gave warning of some casualty ; and looking up, 
we saw the whole band of animals, twenty-three in number, filing 
off for the settlements, the incorrigible Pontiac at their head, jump- 
ing along with hobbled feet, at a gait much more rapid than grace- 
ful. Three or four of us ran to cut them off, dashing as best we 
might through the tall grass, which was glittering with myriads of 
dew drops. After a race of a mile or more, Shaw caught a horse. 
Tying the trail-rope by way of bridle round.the animal’s jaw, and 
leaping upon his back he got in advance of the remaining fugitives ; 
and soon bringing them together, we drove them in a crowd up to 
the tents, where each man caught and saddled hisown. Then were 
heard lamentations and curses; for half the horses had broke their 
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hobbles, and many were seriously galled by attempting to run in 
fetters. 

It was late that morning before we were on the march ; and early 
in the afternoon we were compelled to encamp, for a thunder-gust 
came up and suddenly enveloped us in whirling sheets of rain. 
With much ado, we pitched our tents amid the tempest; and all 
night long the thunder bellowed and growled over our heads. In 
the morning, light peaceful showers succeeded the cataracts of rain 
that had been drenching us through the canvass of our tents. At 
about noon, when there were some treacherous indications of fair 
weather, we got in motion again. 

Not a breath of air stirred, even over the free and open prairie : 
the clouds were like light piles of cotton; and where the blue sky 
was visible, it wore a hazy and languid aspect. The sun beat down 
upon us with a sultry penetrating heat almost insupportable; and 
as our party crept slowly along over the interminable level, the 
horses hung their heads as they waded fetlock deep through the 
mud, and the men slouched into the easiest position upon the saddle. 
At last, toward evening, the old familiar black heads of thunder 
clouds rose fast above the horizon, and the same deep muttering of 
distant thunder that had become the ordinary accompaniment of our 
afternoon’s journey began to roll hoarsely over the prairie. Only 
a few minutes elapsed before the whole sky was densely shrouded ; 
and the prairie and some clusters of woods in front assumed a pur- 
ple hue beneath the inky shadows. Suddenly from the densest fold 
of the cloud the flash leaped out, quivering again and again down 
to the edge of the prairie; and at the same instant came the sharp 
burst and the long rolling peal of the thunder. A cool wind, filled 
with the smell of rain, just then overtook us, levelling the tall grass 
by the side of the path. 

‘Come on; we must ride for it!’ shouted Shaw, rushing past at full 
speed, his led horse snorting at his side. The whole party broke 
into full gallop, and for the trees in front. Passing these, we found 
beyond them a meadow which they half enclosed. We rode pell- 
mell upon the ground, leaped from horseback, tore off our saddles ; 
and in a moment each man was kneeling at his horses’ feet. The 
hobbles were adjusted, and the animals turned loose ; then, as the 
wagons came wheeling rapidly to the spot, we seized upon the tent 

oles, and just as the storm broke, we were prepared to receive it. 

t came upon us almost with the darkness of night: the trees which 
were close at hand, were completely shrouded by the roaring torrents 
of rain. 

We were sitting in the tent, when Delorier, with his broad felt 
hat hanging about his ears, and his shoulders glistening with rain, 
thrust in his head. 

‘Voulez vous du souper, tout de suite? I can make fire, sous 
la charette —I b’lieve so —I try.’ 

‘Never mind supper, man; come in out of the rain.’ 

Delorier accordingly crouched in the entrance, for modesty would 
not permit him to intrude farther. 
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Our tent was none of the best defence against such a cataract. 
The rain could not enter bodily, but it beat through the canvass in a 
fine drizzle, that wetted us just as effectually. We sat upon our 
saddles with faces of the utmost surliness, while the water dropped 
from the vizors of our caps, and trickled down our cheeks. My 
india-rubber cloak conducted twenty little rapid streamlets to the 
ground ; and Shaw’s blanket coat was saturated like a sponge. 
But what most concerned us, was the sight of several puddles of 
water rapidly accumulating ; one, in particular, that was gathering 
around the tent-pole, threatened to overspread the whole area of the 
tent, holding forth but an indifferent promise of a comfortable night’s 
rest. ‘Toward sunset, however, the storm ceased as suddenly as it 
began. A bright streak of clear red sky appeared above the western 
verge of the prairie, the horizontal rays of the sinking sun streamed 
through it, and glittered in a thousand prismatic colors upon the 
dripping groves and the prostrate grass. The pools in the tent dwin- 
dled and sunk into the saturated soil. 

Bat all our hopes were delusive. Scarcely had night set in, when 
the tumult broke forth anew. The thunder here is not like the tame 
thunder of New-England. Bursting with a terrific crash directly 
above our heads, it roared over the boundless waste of prairie, seem- 
ing to roll around the whole circle of the firmament with a peculiar 
and awful reverberation. The lightning flashed all night, playing 
with its livid glare upon the neighboring groves, revealing the vast 
expanse of the plain, and then leaving us shut in asif by a palpable 
wall of darkness. 

It did not disturb us much. Now and then a peal awakened us, 
and made us conscious of the electric battle that was raging, and of 
the floods that dashed upon the staunch canvass over our heads. 
We lay upon india-rubber cloth, placed between our blankets and 
the soil. For a while, they excluded the water to admiration; but 
when at length it accumulated and began to run over the edges, 
they served equally well to retain it, so that toward the end of the 
night we were unconsciously reposing in small pools of rain. 

On finally awaking in the morning the prospect was a cheerful 
one. The rain no longer poured in torrents ; but it pattered with a 
quiet pertinacity upon the strained and saturated canvass. We dis- 
engaged ourselves from our blankets, every fibre of which glistened 
with little bead-like drops of water, and looked out in the vain hope 
of discovering some token of fair weather. The clouds, in lead- 
colored volumes, rested upon the dismal verge of the prairie, or 
hung slugglishly overhead: and the earth wore an aspect no more 
attractive than the heavens; exhibiting nothing but pools of water, 
and grass beaten down, and mud well trampled by our mules and 
horses, Our companion’s tent, with an air of forlorn and passive 
misery, and their wagons in like manner, drenched and wo-begone, 
stood not far off. The Captain was just returning from his morning’s 
inspection of the horses. He stalked through the mist and rain, 
with his plaid around his shoulders, his little pipe, dingy as an anti- 
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quarian relic, projecting from beneath his moustache, and his brother 
Jack at his heels. 


‘Good morning, Captain.’ 

‘Good morning to your honors,’ said the Captain, affecting the 
Hibernian accent; but at that instant as he stooped to enter the tent, 
he tripped upon the cords at the entrance, and pitched forward 
against the guns which were strapped around the pole inthe centre. 

‘ You are nice men, you are!’ said he, after an ejaculation not ne- 
cessary to be recorded, ‘to set a man-trap before your door every 
morning to catch your visitors.’ 

Then he sat down upon Henry Chatillon’s saddle. We tossed a 
piece of a buffalo robe to Jack, who was looking about him in some 
embarrassment. He spread it onthe ground, and took his seat, with 
a stolid countenance, at his side. 

‘ Exhilarating weather, Captain.’ 

‘Oh, delightful, delightful ;’ replied the Captain ; ‘I knew it would 
be so; so much for starting yesterday at noon! I knew how it 
would turn out; and I said so at the time.’ 

‘You said just the contrary to us. We were in no hurry, and 
only moved because you insisted on it.’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the Captain, taking his pipe from his mouth 
with an air of extreme gravity, ‘it was no plan of mine. There’s 
a man among us who is determined to have every thing his own 
way. You may express your opinion; but do n’t expect him to lis- 
ten. You may be as reasonable as you like; oh, it all goes for 
nothing! That man is resolved to rule the roast, and he ’ll set his 
face against any plan that he did n’t think of himself.’ ° 

The Captain puffed for awhile at his pipe, as if meditating upon 
his grievances; then he began again. 

‘For twenty years, I have been in the British army; and in all 
that time I never had half so much dissension, and quarrelling, and 
nonsense, as since I have been on this cursed prairie. He’s the 
most uncomfortable man I ever met.’ 

‘Yes;’ said Jack, ‘and do’nt you know, Bill, how he drank up 
all the coffee last night, and put the rest by for himself till the 
morning !’ 

‘He pretends to know every thing,’ resumed the Captain; ‘no- 
body must give orders buthe! It’s, oh! we must do this; and, oh! 
we must do that ; and the tent must be pitched here, and the horses 
must be picketed there ; for nobody knows as well as he does.’ 

We were a little surprised at this disclosure of domestic dissen- 
sions among our allies, for though we knew of their existence, we 
were not aware of their extent. The persecuted Captain seeming 
wholly at a loss as to the course of conduct that he should pursue, 
we recommended him to adopt prompt and energetic measures ; but 
all his military experience had failed to teach him the indispensable 
lesson to be ‘ hard’ when the emergency requires it. 

‘For twenty years,’ he repeated, ‘1 have been in the British 
army, and in that time I have been intimately acquainted with some 
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two hundred officers, young and old, and I never yet quarrelled 
wth any man. Oh, ‘any thing for a quiet life!’ that ’s my maxim.’ 

We intimated that the prairie was hardly the place to enjoy a 
quiet life; but that, in the present circumstances, the best thing he 
could do toward securing his wished-for tranquillity, was immedi- 
ately to put a period to the nuisance that disturbed it. But again 
the Captain’s easy good-nature recoiled from the task. The some- 
what vigorous measures necessary to gain the desired result were 
utterly repugnant to him; he preferred to pocket his grievances, 
still retaining the privilege of grumbling about them. ‘Oh, any 
thing for a quiet life!’ he said again, circling back to his favorite 
maxim. 

But to glance at the previous history of our transatlantic con- 
federates. The Captain had sold his commission, and was living 
in bachelor ease and dignity in his paternal halls, near Dublin, I 
believe. He hunted, fished, rode steeple-chases, ran races, and 
talked of his former exploits. He was surrounded with the trophies 
of his rod and gun; the walls were plentifully garnished, he told 
us, with moose-horns and deer-horns, bear-skins and fox-tails ; for 
the Captain’s double-barrelled rifle had seen service in Canada and 
Jamaica; he had killed salmon in Nova Scotia, and trout, by his 
own account, in all the streams of the three kingdoms. But in an 
evil hour a seductive stranger came from London; no less a person 
than R ; who, among other multitudinous wanderings, had 
once been upon the western prairies, and naturally enough, was 
anxious to visit them again. The Captain’s imagination was in- 
flamed by the pictures of a hunter’s paradise that his guest held 
forth; he conceived an ambition to add to his other trophies the 
horns of a buffalo and the claws of a grizzly bear; so he and 
R struck a league to travel in company. Jack followed his 
brother, as a matter of course. Two weeks on board of the At- 
lantic steamer brought them to Boston; in two weeks more of hard 
travelling they reached St. Louis, from which a ride of six days 
carried them to the frontier; and here we found them, in the full 
tide of preparation for their journey. 

We had been throughout on terms of intimacy with the Captain; 
but R , the motive-power of our companions’ branch of the 
expedition, was scarcely known to us. His voice, indeed, might be 
heard incessantly ; but at camp he remained chiefly within the tent, 
and on the road he either rode by himself, or else remained in close 
conversation with his friend Wright, the muleteer. As the Captain 
left the tent that morning, | observed R standing by the fire ; 
and having nothing else to do, I determined to ascertain, if possi- 
ble, what manner of man he was. He had a book under his arm, 
but just at present he was engrossed in actively superintending the 
operations of Lorel, the hunter, who was cooking some corn-bread 
over the coals for breakfast. R was a well-formed and rather 
good-looking man, some thirty years old; considerably younger than 
the Captain. He wore a beard and moustache of the oakum com- 
plexion, and his attire was altogether more elegant than one ordi- 
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narily sees on the prairie. He wore his cap on one side of his 
head ; his checked shirt, open in front, was in very neat order, con- 
sidering the circumstances, and his blue pantaloons, of the John 
Bull cut, might once have figured on Bond-street. 

‘Turn over that cake, man! turn it over quick! Do n’t you see 
it burning ? 

‘It aint half done,’ growled Lorel, in the amiable tone of a 
whipped bull-dog. 

‘It is. Turn it over, I tell you!’ 

Lorel, a strong, sullen-looking Canadian, who, from having spent 
his life among the wildest and most remote of the Indian tribes, 
had imbibed much of their dark vindictive spirit, looked ferociously 
up, as if he longed to leap upon his bourgeois and throttle him ; but 
he obeyed the order, coming from so experienced an artist. 

‘It was a good idea of yours,’ said I, seating myself on the tongue 
of the wagon, ‘to bring Indian meal with you.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said R , ‘it’s good bread for the prairie— good 
bread for the prairie. I tell you that’s burning again.’ 

Here he stooped down, and unsheathing the silver-mounted hunt- 
ing-knife in his belt, began to perform the part of cook himself; at 
the same time requesting me to hold for a moment the book under 
his arm, which interfered with the exercise of these important func- 
tions. I opened it; it was ‘Macaulay’s Lays;’ and | made some 
remark, expressing my admiration of the work. 

‘ Yes, yes; a pretty good thing. Macaulay can do better than 
that, though. I know him very well. I have travelled with him. 
Where was it we met first—at Damascus? No, no; it was in 
Italy.’ 

‘So,’ said I, ‘you have been over the same ground with your 
countryman, the author of ‘Esther?’ There has been some dis- 
cussion in America as to who he is. I have heard Milnes’s name 
mentioned.’ 

‘Milnes? Oh, no, no, no; not atall. It was Kinglake; King- 
lake ’s the man. I know him very well; that is, | have seen him.’ 

Here Jack C , who stood by, interposed a remark, (a thing 
not common with him,) observing, that he thought the weather 
would become fair before twelve o’clock. 

‘It’s going to rain all day,’ said R 
middle of the night.’ 

Just then the clouds began to dissipate in a very unequivocal 
manner; but Jack, not caring to defend his point against so autho- 
ritative a declaration, walked away whistling, and we resumed our 
conversation. 

‘ Borrow, the author of ‘The Bible in Spain;’ I presume you 
know him, too?’ 

‘Oh, certainly ; I know all those men. By the way, they told 
me that one of your American writers, Judge Story, had died 
lately. 1 edited some of his works in London; not without faults, 
though.’ 

Here followed an erudite commentary on certain points of law, 
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in which he particularly crimes on the errors into iii he 
considered that the Judge had been betrayed. But not to weary 
the reader with any farther record of his interminable conversation, 
suffice it to say, that having touched successively on an infinite va- 
riety of topics, I found that I had the happiness of discovering a 
man equally competent to enlighten me upon them all; equally an 
authority on matters of science or literature, philosophy or fashion, 
The part I bore in the conversation was by no means a prominent 
one; it was only necessary to set him going; when he had run long 
enough upon one topic, to divert him to another, and lead him on to 
pour out his heaps of treasure in succession. 

‘What has that fellow been saying to you?’ said Shaw, as I re- 
turned to the tent. ‘I have heard nothing but his talking for the 
last half-hour.’ 

R had none of the peculiar traits of the ordinary ‘ British 
snob;’ his absurdities were all his own, belonging to no particular 
nation or clime. He was possessed with an active devil, that had 
driven him over land and sea, to no great purpose, as it seemed ; 
for although he had the usual complement of eyes and ears, the 
avenues between these organs and his brain appeared remarkably 
narrow and precarious. His energy was much more conspicuous 
than his wisdom; but his predominant characteristic was a mag- 
nanimous ambition to exercise on all occasions an awful rule and 
supremacy; and this propensity equally displayed itself, as the 
reader will have observed, whether the matter in question was the 
baking of a hoe-cake or a point of international law. When such 
diverse elements as he and the easy-tempered Captain came in con- 
tact, no wonder some commotion ensued; R rode rough-shod, 
from morning till night, over his military ally. 

At noon the sky was clear, and we set out, trailing through 
mud and slime six inches deep. That night we were spared the 
customary infliction of the shower-bath. 

On the next afternoon we were moving slowly along, not far from 
a patch of woods which lay on the right. Jack C rode a little 
in advance: 











‘ The livelong day he had not spoke :’ 





when suddenly he faced about, pointed to the woods, and roared 
out to his brother : 

‘Oh, Bill! here’s a cow!’ 

The Captain instantly galloped forward, and he and Jack made 
a vain attempt to capture the prize ; but the cow, with a well- 
grounded distrust of their intentions, took refuge among the trees. 





R joined them, and they soon drove her out. We watched 
their evolutions as they galloped around her, trying in vain to noose 
her with their trail-ropes, which they had converted into lariettes for 
the occasion. At length they resorted to milder measures, and the 
cow was driven along with the party. Soon after, the usual thunder- 
storm came up, the wind blowing with such fury that the streams 
of rain flew almost horizontally along the prairie, roaring like a 
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cataract. The horses turned tail to the storm, and stood hanging 
their heads, bearing the infliction with an air of meekness and re- 
signation ; while we drew our heads between our shoulders, and 
crouched forward, so as to make our backs serve as a pent-house 
for the rest of our persons. Meanwhile, the cow, taking advantage 
of the tumult, ran off, to the great discomfiture of the Captain, who 
seemed to consider her as his own especial prize, since she had 
been discovered by Jack. In defiance of the storm, he pulled his 
cap tight over his brows, jerked a huge buffalo-pistol from his 
holster, and set out at full speed after her. This was the last we 
saw of them for some time; the mist and rain made an impene- 
trable veil; but at length we heard the Captain’s shout, and saw 
him looming through the tempest, the picture of a Hibernian cava- 
lier, with his cocked pistol held aloft for safety’s sake, and a counte- 
nance of anxiety and excitement. The cow trotted before him, 
but exhibited evident signs of an intention to run off again, and the 
Captain was roaring to usto head her. But the rain had got in be- 
hind our coat-collars, and was travelling over our necks in nume- 
rous little streamlets ; and being afraid to move our heads, for fear 
of admitting more, we sat stiff and immoveable, looking at the Cap- 
tain askance, and laughing at his frantic movements. At last the 
cow made a sudden plunge and ran off; the Captain grasped his 
pistol firmly, spurred his horse, and galloped after with evident de- 
signs of mischief. In a moment we heard the faint report, dead- 
ened by the rain; and then the conqueror and his victim reappeared, 
the latter shot through the body, and quite helpless. Not long after, 
the storm moderated, and we advanced again. The cow walked 
painfully along under the charge of Jack, to whom the Captain had 
committed her, while he himself rode forward in his old capacity of 
vidette. We were approaching a long line of trees, that followed 
a stream stretching across our path, far in front, when we beheld 
the vidette galloping toward us, apparently much excited, but with 
a broad grin on his face. 

‘Let that cow drop behind!’ he shouted to us; ‘here ’s her 
owners !’ 

And in fact, as we approached the line of trees, a large white ob- 
ject, like a tent, was visible behind them. On approaching, however, 
we found, instead of the expected Mormon camp, nothing but the 
lonely prairie, and a large white rock standing by the path. The 
cow, therefore, resumed her place in our procession. She walked 
painfully on until we encamped, when R , firmly approaching 
with his enormous English double-barreled rifle, calmly and deli- 
berately took aim at her heart, and discharged into it first one bullet 
and then the other. She was then butchered on the most approved 
principles of woodcraft, and furnished a very welcome item to our 
somewhat limited bill-of-fare. 

In a day or two more we reached the ‘Big Blue.’ This, the 
reader will probably need to be informed, is the name of a river ; 
and by a title equally elegant, almost all the streams of this region 
are designated. We had struggled through ditches and little brooks 
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all that morning; but on traversing the dense woods that lined the 
banks of the Blue, we found that more formidable difficulties 
awaited us; for the stream, swollen by the rains, was wide, deep 
and rapid. 

No sooner were we on the spot, than R had flung off his 
clothes, and was swimming across, or splashing through the shal- 
lows, with the end of a rope between his teeth. We all looked on 
in admiration, wondering what might be the-design of all this ener- 
getic preparation; but soon we heard him shouting: ‘Give that 
rope a turn round that stump! You, Lorel; do you hear? Look 
sharp, now, Boisverd! Come over to this side, some of you, and 
help me!’ et cetera, et cetera. The men to whom these orders were 
directed paid not the least attention to them, though they were 
poured ont without pause or intermission. Henry Chatillon 
directed the work, and it proceeded quietly and rapidly. R 
sharp brattling voice might have been heard incessantly ; and he 
himself was leaping about with the utmost activity, multiplying 
himself, after the manner of great commanders, as if his universal 
presence and supervision were of the last necessity. His com- 
mands were rather amusingly inconsistent ; for when he saw that 
the men would not do as he told them, he wisely accommodated 
himself to circumstances, and with the utmost vehemence ordered 
them to do precisely that which they were at the time engaged 
upon; no doubt recollecting the story of Mahomet and the refrac- 
tory mountain. Shaw smiled significantly; R observed it, 
and approaching with a countenance of lofty indignation, began to 
vapor a little, but was instantly reduced to silence. 

The raft was at length complete. We piled our goods upon it, 
with the exception of our guns, which each man chose to retain in 
his own keeping. Lorel, Boisverd, Wright and Delorier took their 
stations at the four corners, to hold it together, and swim across with 
it; and ina moment more, all our earthly possessions were floating 
on the turbid waters of the Big Blue. We sat on the bank, anxi- 
ously watching the result, until we saw the raft safe landed in a lit- 
tle cove far down on the opposite bank. The empty wagons were 
easily passed across; and then, each man mounting a horse, we 
rode through the stream, the stray animals following of their own 
accord. Thus we crossed the Big Blue, the most formidable ob- 
stacle that lay in our way to the Platte. 
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Ox! my sweet babe! around thy brow 
The rose and yew are twined together ; 
The rose was blooming, so wert thou — 
Too blooming far for Death to gather. 
The yew was green, and green to me 
Forever lives thy memory ! 
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HZ Iep kt eB Tf ON MARATHON. 


Wuen midnight to the peasant yields 
The meed from labor won, 

*T is said the sleeping legions rise 
On storied Marathon. 


Their banner with its sacred bird * 
Flung proudly to the sky ; 

Down sweeps again the Athenian host, 
To conquer, or to die. 


Again the air-forged falchion cleaves 
The turban of the Mede, 

And sinks beneath the shadowy spear 
The Persian and his steed. 


There ’mid the pale contending hosts, 
The watcher may behold 

The shade of ‘Tneseus lead the fight, 
As on that day of old. T 


The rush of spectral war is heard, 
And clearly on the breeze 

Comes from the fiercely charging band 
The cry, ‘ Mittiapes!’ 


Where’er that glorious shape appears, 
Wherever sounds that cry, 

Again the phantom cohorts reel, 
Again they turn and fly. 


Till from the dim A®gean shores 
To Sunium’s rocky brow, 

The wave that bristled with their masts 
Foams ’neath each hurrying prow. 


They fly, as from that field of yore 
The smitten Asian fled ; 

And Marathon lies calm once more 
Above her silent dead. 


And thou, when darkness o’er thee lies, 
And fears to being start, 

And strong-conflicting memories rise 
From that deep grave, the heart : 


Oh soul! appalled with doubt and dread, 
How would all terrors fly, 

Were Faith thy leader in the fight, 
And Curist thy battle cry! 


* Tux Owl, sacred to MINERVA, was the device borne on the Athenian banner. 


+‘ Ir was a superstition not uncharacteristic of that imaginative people, that many of the soldiers 
(at the battle of Marathon) fancied they beheld the gigantic shade of their ancestral THESEVs, com- 
pletely armed, and bearing down before them upon the foe.’ Atuens: 1Ts Rise anv Farr. 
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‘Tater YY TeARS Dest.” 
TRANSLATEI FROM A FRENCH FEUILLETON, BY OUR ORIENTAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Ir was nine o’clock in the evening; Madame La Presidente de 
Blamont was seated in a large arm-chair; Colonel Le Larreton sat 
opposite her. The Presidente rang a bell, and a servant appeared. 
‘Go,’ said she, ‘ tell the porter that Lam out; that I do not wish to 
receive any one.’ The servant disappeared, and Madame turned 
toward the Colonel, as if prepared to hear a confession of all the 
reasons why he had not been married long ago. 

‘I do not understand, Colonel,’ said she, ‘ how it is that you have 
never been married.’ 

‘Well, Madame,’ was the reply, ‘that is precisely what I have 
been told this twenty-five years.’ 

‘And you have been told it truly these twenty-five years. You 
have always been rich, have conducted well, and you are of a gen- 
tle disposition ; in fine, you are the very person to have a wife and 
children.’ 

The Colonel continued: ‘ Well, Madame, be so good as to hear 
me. In 1812 I was a captain in the army in Spain, and was there 
when I heard of my mother’s death. It is now thirty years ago, 
and I was then just twenty-five years old. The inheritance left me 
by my mother was much embarrassed, so that I obtained a congé 
and returned to Paris. All my relations attacked me. They said 
that I was young, handsome, rich and a captain, and that I would 
certainly become a General; all of which might have been true, or 
possible. In fine, they insisted on my marrying. ‘ Marry? thought 
I; ‘why, I wish for nothing better.’ 

‘There was at that time in Paris a rich banker, named M. 
Grandville, who cared for nothing more desirable than to give his 
daughter, an only child, to a young captain like me. I had been 
decorated; I had gained my cross on a field of battle, which in 
those days was sqmething. I was presented to M. Grandville, and 
had the pleasure to suit him. I saw Mademoiselle Zoé Grandville, 
his daughter, and she pleased me enormously. Just imagine a 
young girl, only sixteen years of age, with a fresh complexion, a 
figure spirituelle, a perfect form, and a mouth sweetly made, though 
a little malicious. I wasenchanted. I did not feel precisely in 
love, but a sensation so near akin to it, that 1 am quite sure after 
three or four months of marriage I should have become perfectly 
crazy for her. The marriage was arranged forthwith. I had very 
little time to court her whom I was to marry, before she set out to 
join her mother, who resided in the country, and it was settled, to 
my great regret, that she was not to return to Paris until a few days 
before our wedding ; so that I was in the capital free, though really 
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engaged, with fifteen long days before me, ere which to finish ma 
vie de garcon.’ 

‘Ah! Colonel,’ said Madame La Presidente, ‘I see how it was; 
in those fifteen days of liberty you committed sundry acts of folly ?’ 

‘You are going to see, Madame, for yourself. I believe that I 
acted in a very loyal, military manner; a little too promptly, per- 
haps, but as a defender of the feeble and oppressed.’ 

‘ These ‘ feeble and oppressed,’ whose protection you took upon 
yourself, were doubtless females; and it was only by chance that 
they were young and pretty ?’ 

‘ You are going to see, Madame. The very day of Mademoiselle 
Zoé’s departure I went in the evening to the Theatre de la Gaité. 
It was in the time of the glory of Sautin, Frénois and Marty. They 
played a fashionable piece; the boxes were full, and I was walking 
about rather triste in the corridor, when I remarked a very fine girl 
near me, conversing with a handsome young man, quite as young 
as herself. The poor girl was wholly taken up with her confiden- 
tial conversation, and did not see the storm which was about to 
break down upon her, in the form of a tall gentleman with enor- 
mous moustaches, who approached them with a whip raised up 
ready to strike. On seeing this, 1 of course threw myself between 
the assailer and his victim: 

‘*Gently, Sir,’ said 1; ‘ you do not intend to strike that female, I 
hope ? 

‘* Attend to your own concerns!’ was the reply, in a tone which 
made the timid couple take to flight. And there we remained alone 


in the corridor, one with his cane raised, and the other with his whip 
in the air. 


‘* You are an insolent fellow !’ 

** And you are a brute,’ replied I; ‘ unworthy of being an officer, 
if indeed you are one.’ 

So there we had a quarrel, about a woman wholly unknown to 
me; but how could I do otherwise? Could I let a young girl be 
beaten under my very eyes? It happened that my adversary was de- 
corated like myself, and like me a captain, but a captain of dragoons, 
while I have always served in the infantry. This circumstance, 
light in appearance, prevented all arrangement, on account of the 
rivalry which had always existed between the officers of the two 
branches of the service. We exchanged cards. The next day we 
went out into the field, and my adversary received one of the best 
sword-thrusts [ think I ever have given.’ 

‘Did you kill him ? cried La Presidente. 

‘Not at all, Madame, not at all; he is now very well, and at pre- 
sent an officer, en retraite, like myself. He is one of my best friends, 
and every time we meet we squeeze each other’s hands in remem- 
brance of our adventure. Some days afterward, I got it into my 
head to go to the Bal de l’Opera.’ 

‘You would have done better,’ said La Presidente, ‘ had you gone 
to the country and joined your betrothed.’ 

‘I had asked in vain permission to do so of Mr. Grandville,’ an- 
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swered the Colonel. ‘ We were in we middle of winter; Medante 
Grandville was ill in the country, where her daughter had gone to 
take care of her, and wait for the moment of her return to Paris : 
my request was therefore rejected ; so 1 went to the Bal de l’Opera. 
That is the place where one is more annoyed than any other, when 
you do not know any one, and are without relations or intrigues ; 
which is precisely as I was situated. I surveyed the theatre, quiz- 
zed the different masks as they passed by, though they paid no at- 
tention tome. I gazed on at the dancers, and was giddy at the 
sight of the crowd which poured around me, and was on the point 
of closing my carnival-night by going to a ¢raiteur next door to 
ask him for a cold partridge and a bottle of champaigne, when, at 
the entrance of a saloon which I wished to lounge through for the 
last time, a little rose-colored domino slipped under my arm. 

‘« Beautiful mask,’ said I to her, ‘I will not say that | do not 
know you, but may I be hung if among all these masks here there 
is one who ; 

‘*For myself, Sir,’ replied the rose-domino, in the sweetest tone 
imaginable, ‘I have only one small service to ask of you. Be so 
kind as to lend me your arm to pass through this saloon, for my 
companion waits for me at the other end of it.’ 

‘I granted her request politely, and we set out on our short jour- 
ney, brushing the walls, as we passed close by them, to keep out of 
the way of the crowd. We had not more than half passed through, 
when a stout, dark-complexioned gentleman, some forty years old, 
stopped before us and cut off our passage. I felt the little rose- 
domino fail in strength, and her hand caught my arm convulsively. 

‘*There you are!’ exclaimed this gentleman ; ‘it is her! I re- 
cognize her, in charge I suppose of some new lover; one of these 
young men who make a point of seducing women, to ruin them, to 
carry them off from their husbands, and afterward abandon them, 
as your lover of yesterday did you; is it not true, Madame? But 
this one shall pay for all the others !’ 

‘The crowd surrounded us, the domino fainted on one of the 
seats, and her husband in his rage had already raised up his arm to 
punish in me the lovers of his wife, when I struck him a blow with 
my fist in his stomach, which knocked him down; and thus making 
a path for me through the crowd, I left husband and wife to settle 
their quarrel as best they might, and escaped from public attention. 
I wished to leave the opera and go to my supper; but under the 
colonnade I met my man, who stopped me, swearing that he would 
not leave me until I had given the satisfaction due him. I was a 
military man, and | speak of a period when explanations had the 
appearance of giving ground; so I had to make up my mind to a 
second duel. The man in question was named M. De Herbay. 
He was then carrying on a suit for a separation from his wife, of 
whose conduct he had good reason to complain, but whom he loved 
nevertheless passionately. He was greatly pleased with an oppor- 
tunity to insult his wife publicly, and to punish her in one of her 
lovers; for he thought I was one, and intended to kill me. He 
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was pretty expert with his sword, and might well bring it about ; 
so the next day he heard all my denials with a sneer. It was fio use 
to relate to him the whole occurrence just as it really happened, 
nor for me to swear to him that I had never heard speak of him or 
his wife; for he was determined to regard me as one of the favor- 
ites of the frail Madame De Herbay, and it only remained for me 
to unsheath my sword.’ 

‘So you killed him ?’ asked La Presidente, 

‘Dear me, no, Madame!’ answered the Colonel; ‘ but notwith- 
standing his expertness, I treated him in a manner somewhat in the 
same way that I fixed the captain of dragoons. I gave him a thrust 
of the sword, and left the forest of Bologne, where I had shed blood 
twice in three days, cursing all theatres and balls in which I could 
not put my foot without quarrelling with some one or other.’ 

‘I hope,’ said Madame La Presidente; ‘that these two affairs 
made you wiser ?’ 

Alas! no, Madame; it seemed to have beén destined that I should 
only commit follies during the absence of Madamoiselle Zoé Grand- 
ville.’ 

‘You had a third duel?’ exclaimed La Presidente. ‘Come, tell 
me all about that one also, and it may perhaps make me forget the 
other two.’ 

‘Oh! Madame, it would be necessary to be very severe indeed to 
censure me. What would I become were I to refuse to fight? I 
am an officer; and would have been obliged to give up my commis- 
sion, and shut myself up in a monastery. Be it as it may, here is 
my third adventure.’ 

‘I had a brother officer at Versailles, whom I had neglected going 
to see for a long time, so I determined to make him a visit. I set 
out in my cabriolet with my servant, and thus got rid of two orthree 
of the tedious fifteen days. The very evening previous to my arri- 
val, my friend had received orders to join his regiment, and had set 
out for Strasbourg, where it was stationed. Sol visited the palace, 
the chapel and the theatre, the great Trianon and the little Trianon. 
The weather was cold, rainy and windy, and it was impossible to 
walk inthe park. What could I do at Versailles? I decided to return 
to Paris, and went to the Place d’Armes, where I expected to find 
my cabriolet. I have already mentioned that it was wet weather, 
the city was covered with heavy gray clouds, which threatened that 
the storm would last the whole day. I found, on entering the Place 
d’Armes, a young woman attacked by the driver of one of the car- 
riages known by the name of Concous, much more common then 
that at present, for in 1812 there were no rail-roads. She proved 
to be a beautiful grisette. 

‘Oh! Colonel, Colonel !’ 

‘Yes, Madame, it is now thirty years ago, and I still cannot help re- 
collecting without emotion her enchanting figure, her grace, and that 
bewitching je ne sais quoi, which accompanied by real beauty is irre- 
sistible ; add to this, the additional charm which her tears gave her.’ 

‘And so you broke your marriage for that grisette ?’ said La Presi- 
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dent, with emotion. ‘I do not say that, Madame, but she contributed 
much to cause my regretting Mademoiselle Grandville. Allow me 
to finish the story. The poor girl had paid the usual fare for her 
place, and patiently waited for the carriage to be filled, to set out; 
but at the sight of the storm, and the number of the passengers who 
asked admittance, the driver had doubled the prices, and sold her 
place to one of a company which threatened not to take places 
without he drove them all the wayto Pars. At the moment of my 
arrival he had foreibly ended the diseussion, by throwing the money 
of the poor girl down in the street ; and closing his door, cracked his 
whip, and was about to start. She therefore remained alone in the 
middle of the Place d’Armes, her money lying on the ground, and 
her eyes filled with tears. The rain ran through her little round 
bonnet and fell down on her dark curls ; and there was no carriage 
to take her to Paris! It would have been easy for me to overtake 
the driver, and oblige him to perform his duty, but if there should 
happen to be another hot-head in the carriage, it would end in ano- 
ther quarrel. The young girl was nevertheless in the right, and I 
appproached her.’ 

‘ Mademoiselle,’ said I, ‘if you have kept the number of that ras- 
cally concou, you will easily have justice done you, but you cannot 
remain here; I have a place in my cabriolet; will you do me the 
favor to accept of it ? 

‘ And she accepted ?’ asked La Presidante. 

‘What would you have done?’ inquired the Colonel. 

‘But what did she do?’ 

She at first hesitated, and looked around her despairingly : there 
were no carriages, no shelter, but in the houses of persons wholly 
unknown to her ; and the rain which fell in torrents appeared every 
moment to inerease ; so she aceepted. 

‘ And had I been in her place I would have done the same,’ said 
La Presidente. ; 

‘Imagine the bewitching grace of this young creature ; it was im- 
possible to be more becoming than she was, and yet more amiable : 
no prudery, and yet so retiring ; so that notwithstanding the attrac- 
tions which drew me toward her, I did not think an instant of taking 
advantage of my position or hers. Indeed I cannot reproach myself 
with having proffered her one word which could offend her ; how- 
ever, the way was long, for the roads were oad, my horse was tired, 
and also because I wished to enjoy the girl’s eompany as much as 
possible; at length we arrived at the Barri¢re des Bons Hommes, 
about night fall. 

‘You know, Madame, that the elerks of the Octroi customs stop 
travellers upon their entrance into Paris, and examine the seats of 
their carriages, to see whether or not they contain any thing subject 
to duty. So while I was standing up in my cabriolet undergoing 
their visit, and inquiring of my companion where she desired me to 
put her down, her arm was violently seized by a young man. 

‘Oh! here you are!’ said he; ‘so you went with Monsieur to 
Versailles, did you } — and this is the secret of your visit there 
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The young girl screamed out, and threw herself back in the ca- 
briolet. As for myself, I felt a strong impulse to give the imperti- 
nent fellow a cut with my whip, and then continue my journey; but 
the remembrance of my duels prevented me. 

‘Monsieur,’ said he, ‘whatever claims you may have to this 
young lady, it seems to me 7 

The brute still kept hold of her arm, made her get out of the 
cabriolet, and then 

‘Then,’ said La Presidente, ‘ you gave yourself up to passion; 
you ill-treated the young man, and that was the cause of another 
duel ?” 

‘ Imagine my conduct, Madame, as you may, you cannot but ap- 
prove of it; I could not act otherwise than I did; and I acknowledge 
that in our tussle my adversary had the worst of it, and was even a lit- 
tle ill-treated. The affrighted young girl had much difficulty to calm 
her anger, and notwithstanding my supplications, insisted on follow- 
ing the defeated man: he asked me for my address, and on the fol- 
lowing day | had a visit on his part. He was some kind of a magis- 
trate, an auditor, or a simple lawyer; in fine, he in some manner 
belonged to the law, and evidently out of respect for his profession, 
only gave me his baptismal name: he called himself Arthur. Well, 
this Mr. Arthur maintained that he had the choice of weapons, and 
wished to fight with pistols. He fired first, and was so ignorant of 
the proper manner of using his arm, that he pointed his pistol in a 
direction which sent his ball full thirty feet above my head. When 
my turn came, I took a shilling, threw it up in the air and it fell with 
a round hole in its centre, which I showed to him. 

‘ Do you see it, Monsieur ?’ said 1; ‘ at twenty-four paces I uncork 
a bottle; at one hundred I break an egg: it is probable you will be 
done for, if you do not apologize to me in the manner due to me.’ 

All the answer Mr. Arthur made, was to throw himself in my 
arms. 

‘Il am a brute, Sir,’ said he, ‘and you are a better man than I.’ 

This duel ended in an excellent déjouner at the Trois Fréres, and 
Mr. Arthur acknowledged to me that he had had an explanation 
with his sweet-heart, after which it only remained for him to offer me 
the “excuses which I asked for. So all I had to do then was to for- 
get a very pretty woman and think of Madamoiselle Zoé Grandville, 
who returned the same day to Paris. On the following day I went 
to her father’s. He received me coldly, and asked me to walk into 
his cabinet. 

‘Monsieur,’ said he, ‘ we were rather hasty in our arrangements ; 
and before going any farther, an explanation is necessary ; you keep 
a mistress, Sir.’ 

‘Me!’ exclaimed I, with unfeigned surprise. 

‘Without speaking of more than | actually know,’ replied Mr. 
Grandville, ‘lamcertain that you have two mistresses whom you keep 
publicly and for whom you have had duels. One is an actress of La 
Gaité, whose name I know; the other a Madame De Herbay, whose 
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conduct has rendered a very honest man desperate, whom you were 
near killing.’ 

On hearing this accusation, I became so enraged that I was very 
near having a fourth duel with my future father-in-law, and had he 
been a man to make a trial of skill with me, it would certainly have 
ended there. I exclaimed against his charges. I told him all the 
details which I have just given you; I admitted that I had had a 
meeting with the actress of La Gaité ; it was true 7 but I swore that I 
was whally ignorant even of her name. And as to Madame De Her- 
bay, I had only seen her in a mask; I was ignorant of her form. 

As Mr. Grandville had great difficulty to believe me, I insisted 
on his accompanying me to the Captain of Dragoons to whom 
I owed a visit. Heconsented. He found the Captain confined to 
his bed, but not in a condition that called for any anxiety; and at 
his pillow we found the young actress who had been the cause of our 
duel. So soon as she recognised me, she turned away her head 
with horror, arose, and wished to leave the room; but before going 
out, she called me by all the most odious names. 

‘Why did you meddle with our affairs ?’ said she; ‘ he wished to 
beat me, and he was in the right; it was but proper; what had you 
to do with it? Hewished to whip me! And suppose I chose to be 
whipped ? What was it to you ?” 

We all laughed at this whim, and I left the house, having made up 
with Mr. Grandville. 

‘So far so good,’ said he, ‘and I am quiet on that score ; but if you 
were only a quarrelsome fellow about an actress, it was not so about 
Madame De Herbay, and it was not for nothing, as youtell it, that her 
husband provoked you.’ We hastened to Mr. De Herbay’s residence, 
where we had to beg hard for admittance, before being received : 
she proved to be a very handsome woman, and I easily conceived the 
husband’s vexation at not being able to make himself loved. She 
did not recognize me; it was necessary to remind her of the unfor- 
tunate night in which I had been her cavalier for a few minutes ; 
then she burst into tears, She found herself, she said, in a strange 
position; a person unknown to her, had protected her, and misfor- 
tune willed him to expose his life for her, but at the same time he 
rendered her odious by dangerously wounding her husband; he had 
compromised her in the eyes of one who was dear to her, and she 
could not regard her meeting with this man but in the light of an 
occurrence as fatal to her reputation as to her happiness.’ 

‘On my faith, Madame,’ cried I, ‘I must say the same about you; 
on your accaunt I pass fora duellist : I half killed a man who never 
injured me, and in the eyes of Monsieur, whose daughter I am to 
marry, | am your lover, truly grateful to you, really. Madame 
De Herbay evidently took me for a blood-thirsty clown or a bully ; 
but I left her perfectly exculpated in the eyes of Mr. Grandville.’ 

‘You are a little quick,’ said he te me, as we entered his house, 
‘and a little too hasty with your sword; but au foud, an honest fel- 
low. My daughter is yours. Go now and see the ladies.’ 

‘I cannot but admire how chance arranges things. Iwas accused 
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of two duels, in which | had in no way been in the wrong, while 
Mr. Grandville remained ignorant of the last, which left but little 
hope for Madamoiselle Zoé.’ 

‘ And so you were still in love with the little grisette ?’ asked La 
Presidente. 

‘ With all my heart, Madame; the recollection of her followed me 
every where, and the impression which she made on my fancy was 
most lasting.’ 

However, I proceeded toward the parlor in which I was to find 
my intended. The door was half opened; [ heard my name men- 
tioned, and I did all in my power to listen. I heard all the speaker 
said. I have already told you that Mademoiselle Zoé was spirituelle 
and malicious, and one of her cousins adored her: she did not hate 
him, and she was just then consoling him for her coming wedding, 
in the following terms : 

‘My dear Alfred,’ she told him, ‘ you know that I love you, and 
do not love the Captain; why then despair? Iam going to marry 
him, it is true; but in a month after the wedding he will join his 
regiment: let us therefore console ourselves with that. Add to this, 
before six months are over, a cannon ball may carry him off: I shall 
become a widow, and free. What more could you want ? 

I ought to have presented myself suddenly before them; gave a 
couple of cuffs to Mr. Alfred, and arranged for a fourth duel, which 
would put the little cousin out of the way of marrying my widow, 
in case a ball happened to kill me. But I was wiser; I found 
Mr. Grandville, and led him to the door of the parlor, where he 
heard the end of this very edifying conversation. 

‘« Now, Sir,’ said I to him, ‘if you can exculpate your daughter 
as well as I did myself, I will marry her; in all cases, 1 am your 
very humble servant.’ 

I made him a low bow, and departed. I subsequently learned 
that the little cousin, who had not a cent in the world, did not marry 
Mademoiselle Zoc, but that she became the wife of a rich lawyer. 
But as lawyers do not go to the army, she had no chance of becom- 
ing a widow by a cannon-ball. As for myself, delighted at being 
free, I cherished in my heart the image of the young girl that I met 
at Versailles, and went twenty times over all Paris in hopes of find- 
ing her; but in vain. On what encouragement did I found my hopes? 
Doubtless on nothing certain; but it seemed to me that she ought 
to love me as I loved her; and that if ever I met with her again, I 
could easily take her away from this Mr. Arthur, who was not wor- 
thy of her. In the midst of these illusions my congé expired, and 
I cherished them until the fall of the empire. What shall I add, 
Madame, if not, that either from the souvenir of this young girl, or 
from the mishap of my affair with Mademoiselle Grandville, 1 have 
always been averse to matrimony? And now, old dreamer as I 
am, | still catch myself sometimes hoping to meet her on the road 
to Versailles, or in some magasine of Paris. Certainly that is to 
make no count of time, Madame.’ 

‘That is truly a singular fidelity, Colonel,’ said La Presidente, 
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‘which you perhaps would not have fo It had you found es young 
irl.’ 

‘What do you say, Madame? I would have been the lover, the 
husband; I ought rather to say, the most constant and loving hus- 
band in the world. Ah! she was just the proper wife for me, and 
even now 

‘Now you would not know her, if you met her.’ 

‘You are mistaken, Madame. I would recognize her among a 
thousand. Her eyes, her smile, the sound of her voice, are things 
never to be forgotten !’ 


‘ How long is it, Colonel, since we became acquainted ?’ asked 
La Presidente. 

‘Why, Madame, some eighteen months,’ answered the Colonel; 
‘some time since the decease of the late M. Le President de 
Blamont.’ 

‘Well, Colonel, it is now eighteen months since, and you have 
seen her every day!’ 

The Colonel arose, pale with emotion, and with a palpitating 
heart: he imagined that the young girl of former days had been 
the invisible witness of his conversation ; and walking round the 
screen, he raised up the curtains of the window, to see if he would 
not find hidden behind them the little Tulle bonnet and black curls 
which had bewitched him: then turning toward Madame La Presi- 
dente: ‘ Nearer, Colonel, nearer,’ said she; ‘examine me well.’ 

‘Ah! it is indeed you! itis you!’ cried the Colonel, in raptures ; 
‘you are indeed the woman that | love, and whose loss I have now 
regretted more than thirty years! Yes, it-is truly you; I recog- 
nize your voice and look.” 

‘No, Colonel; neither your eyes nor your heart recognize me !’ 

‘My heart! ah, Madame, my heart is not guilty! I appeal to the 
tale which I have just related to you; my eyes alone have failed. 
Heavens! what can the warm friendship be which I feel, since I 
have found you again, if itis not love? But where have you been 
hidden since your journey from Versailles ? for I have not told you 
the thousandth part of my rambles and attempts to discover you.’ 

‘Mon Ami!’ said La Presidente, ‘the jealous and foolish man 
who quarrelled with me on account of my accepting a place in your 
cabriolet, was Mr. Arthur de Blamont. He was much in love with 
me, and I will acknowledge to you that I lived with him as the gri- 
settes of Paris live with the young men who are not disagreeable 
tothem. The occurrence at the Barridire des Bons Hommes changed 
the relations which existed between us; though Mr. De Blamont 
pretended to believe that all I had told heign of | our chance rencontre 
was precisely true, he imagined that I had nevertheless a penchant 
for you, and that if we happened to meet again, you would easily 
prevail upon me to commit une folie; and to prevent this disaster, 
he committed one himself. He was in love, and jealous; he ima- 
gined that I was ready to escape from him, so he proposed to marry 
me. You know that he was a magistrate; he was appointed Im- 
perial Procureur in Ardennes. We were married without delay, 
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and soon left Ports. Thus 4 owe to you, Cilensl the me which I 
hold in the world, and for what lam. I will not say whether or 
not I regretted sometimes not having committed the folie which M. 
De Blamont so much fear ed; but what I will assure you of is, that 
I am greatly satisfied you did not marry | Mademoiselle Grandville, 
for she is still living.’ 

‘But why did you not tell me earlier?’ exclaimed the Colonel. 

‘Tell you who I was?’ continued La Presidente. ‘Was it not 
enough for me to have loved you a long time? 1 wished also to 
know you well. And now, can you have any esteem for a widow 
of my age, who married only two years after the death of her hus- 
band ? 

A speedy marriage was the result of all these avowals of a long- 
cherished affection. La Presidente, notwithstanding her forty years, 
did not seem to have more than thirty-five ; and the more she was 


graceful, sperztuelle and good, the more the Colonel regretted the * 
Thirty Years Lost.’ 


STANZAS: EVENING. 


Cau is the hoar of daylight’s close, 
When evening fades away ; 

When glimmering twilight searcely shows 
Where lingering shadows play. 


Silent and dark the forest-trees, 
Silent the wild-bird’s notes ; 
No longer on the summer breeze 
Its blithesome music floats. 


Darkly the mountains o’er the lakes 
Their sombre shadows throw ; 

On high no screaming heron breaks 
The quiet rest below. 


Silent the ocean’s calm repose, 
Quiet its slumbering power ; 

At the sweet time of evening’s close, 
At the soft moonlight hour. 


Now, Meprration! ’t is the hour 
We own thy sober sway; 

Now lead us, by thy gentle power, 
To view life’s closing day. 


Soon shall we view life’s setting sun, 
Soon fee] the coming night ; 
Teach us with zeal the race to run, 


The battle bravely fight. 
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Decuinine day smiled in the golden west, 

And mount and vale, and lucid lake and stream, 
Reflected back his smile, and blushed his praise. 
One beauteous lake, that, like a massive gem, 
Lay on earth’s verdant robe, and mirrored clear 
Sun, cloud and sky, in its transparent depths, 
Was girt with mountains; grand and lofty peaks; 
That stood like sentinels around the lake, 

As Age and Love guard Innocence and Truth. 


Upon a high and rugged rock, that rose 

Above the mountain’s sloping side, on which 

The sunlight fell, with beams of ardent force, 
Was built an eagle’s nest. Of clay and boughs 
Of trees, with linking rushes intertwined, 

The humble dwelling-place was formed ; and yet 
This was the home of that aspiring thing, 

‘The Bird of Heaven! A single eaglet there 
Clasped round him close his pinions of dark gray, 
As yet unpractised in the daring flight, 

And bathed in mountain air and cloudless warmth, 
Till strength and vigor nerved his feeble wing, 
And his young eye seemed of the sun-light given. 
Then were those wings expanded in their might ; 
The kingly bird first waved them gracefully 
Above the nest, then lightly left his perch, 

And on the dazzling sun he fixed his gaze, 

And toward it bent his high-aimed, tireless flight. 
That tranquil lake, the counterpart of all 

He saw in upper air, was sleeping far 

Below the rock from which he flew, and still 
Arrested not his eye; that, upward turned, 
Gave not a look to earth, but higher still 

And higher, bade his unwearied pinions bear 
Him on. The mountain-tops invitingly 

Stood forth.and offered rest ; yet scorned he rest ! 
That young, proud bird, of heaven-aspiring soul, 
Onward, still onward, through the pathless air 
He soars, unbending, drooping not. And bright 
The sunbeams flash among his rapid plumes, 

In sparkling gold, but fading fast away 

Into a single shadowy speck afar. 

Farther and farther still! Why, fearless bird, 
Thus task thy might to fathom endless space ? 
Why stretch thy flight toward that still unreached goal ? 
Will thy weak wing not droop in ceaseless flight? 
Thine eye grow dim before that burning orb ? 
Where art thou now? In lucid distance lost ! 
Our vision cannot follow thee so far ! 

That cloud of silver, borrowed from the sun, 

Is nearer us than thou, unrivalled bird ! 
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What is the eagle of the heart’s wide world, 
That soars aloft into the spirit-sky, 

And seeks the dazzling throne of excellence ? 

It is Ambition ! —‘ Genius’ called by men, 

And glorious, like the eagle, in its strength ! 

It only lingers on our lowly earth 

To nourish vigor, basking in the beams, 

Feeble, though pure, that reach us from above ; 
Then spreads its stainless wings, and soars away, 
To seek the soul’s light, in the highest Heaven! 


THE HISTORY OF POETRY. 


BY REV. &. D. BURCHARD. 


Poetry is the language of the imagination, felt or uttered. It 
is not a thing of mere dactyls and spondees, but the out-gush of a 
lofty genius, irrespective of the laws of rhetoric or versification. 
Whatever warms the heart, sends it with a purer and happier 
sweep over the field of its own energies, whether it be a statue of 
surpassing beauty, fresh from the chisel of the sculptor, ora glorious 
sun-set among the hills, or even a simple blossom by the way-side, 
chronicling some old buried memory; that object, be it what it 
may, is poetical. All nature is full of poetry. There is a voice 
that speaks high mysteries as the wind roars along the tops of the 
tall forest-trees. It speaks no words, and yet it is a voice; its lan- 
guage is the language of the soul, beyond the power of words. 
There is merriment and gentle laughter in the bubble of the rivu- 
let, as it leaps and sparkles on its way, when the last sunbeam, 
struggling through the foliage, falls doubtingly upon its surface, as 
if trembling for its welcome. ‘There is a majesty in the deep roar 
of the ever-sounding sea; there is a strange sense of some invisible 
presence among the silent hills, in the lovely glens of the woods, 
that obtrudes on every man, and sends his thoughts away into the 
infinite and unknown. Why is this? Why do the black clouds, 
rolling up the sky, or the sunshine, thrown like a robe of beauty 
over the earth, send crowding in upon the mind the most varied 
imagery, from the fearfully grand to the most exquisitely pleasing 4 
It is because we read in these external symbols the workings of the 
Infinite Mind, awakening emotions of the sublime and the beautiful 
in our own. Now this power thus to affect us has been given in 
some degree to a chosen few, from the very infancy of time. The 
creations of their fancy have a similar but subordinate effect with 
the poetry of the material universe. Who; for instance, can read 
VOL. XXIX. 68 
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Byron’s thunder-storm at night, among the Alps, without feeling 
somewhat as the poet felt, when he penned these lines : 
‘Far along 
From peak to peak the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder. Not from oue lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 


And Jura answers through her misty shroud 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud.’ 


There is a felt sublimity in these lines. The mountain-peaks, the 
rattling crags, and the leaping lightning, with the answering voice of 
Jura, are placed before us in all the vividness of the original scene. 
It is an embodiment of the grand and the true, which will find its 
way to millions of hearts, and be remembered as long as a thunder- 
storm shall break over the hills. There is indeed nothing which 
deserves the name of poetry that does not bring before the mind’s 
eye truthful copies of Nature in her own unstudied grandeur or 
beauty. The heart leaps at the touch of the true poet, who fills the 
minds of his readers with those thick-coming fancies which people 
his own brain, and which give a freshness and an eloquence of 
thought to every thing around and within him. It is this power 
over the suggestive faculty which has given = ¥ of all ages 
such an omnipotence over the human heart. No man needs a 
guide-board to the truly poetic; his own heart is the best guide. 
If it be untouched; if the living springs of thought are not set 
gushing with loftier and purer out-goings than the mere inspiration 
of words and sounds can accomplish; if the outward ear is only 
gratified, either the poet has failed in his legitimate mission, or there 
is something defective in our own moral susceptibilities. 

The heart then is the only judge of the poetical. It may indeed 
be so sunk in sordid enjoyment as to have lost its native relish for 
the true or the beautiful. The fire-winds of passion may have 
swept over it, making it a moral Zahara; yet still, in its deepest 
abandonment, it will acknowledge the divinity of the Muse. 

It is not every man that can wield this wand of the enchantress, 
and unseal the deep fountains of feeling. ‘The art poetic’ is a 
natural gift, which neither education nor industry can procure. 
Unless a man feels within him the high promptings of genius; un- 
less he can hold converse with the Muse, as Numa Pompilius is said 
to have done with the goddess Egeria; unless he has been gifted 
with the ‘Os magna Sonaturum,’ the divine faculty of poetic expres- 
sion, he may never hope to play upon the chords of the human 
heart, as upon a lyre, filling the soul with grandeur, melody and 
love. A poet must have not only judgment, taste, imagination, and 
a far-seeing insight into human nature, but above and beyond every 
other attribute, a sovereign eloquence, which is as purely the gift of 
divine goodness as the air he breathes, or the water he drinks from 
the leaping brook. Indeed, the qualifications necessary to form the 
true poet are seldom united in the same individual. Hence it is 
only at far intervals that a master-spirit, such as Homer, Virgil, 
Shakspeare or Milton appears, and holds, as by magic, the minds 
of individuals and of nations. 
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The earliest and most correct historians bear testimony to the 
great antiquity of poetry; that it existed before prose in history ; 
before music in melody ; before painting in description, and before 
sculpture in imagery. It has its origin in the nature of man; in 
the deep and mystic recesses of the human soul. And we may 
suppose that the great Parent of @ur race, when placed amid the 
green trees of Paradise, amid its clear and quiet rivers, beneath the 
over-arching sky, and while the mysterious visitants of the air and 
the woods were pouring their rich melody upon his outward ear, 
felt the potent influence, and gave utterance to his struggling emo- 
tions in language eminently poetic. Adam then may be regarded 
as the first poet; and we may infer that his early descendant, who 
so skilfully handled the harp and the organ, was also a poet. But 
for boldness and beauty, the Hebrew poets stand unrivalled and 
alone. Their daring personification and bold imagery sink into 
our hearts like the voice of Detry. The floods, the mountains, the 
trees, all nature, in their hands, become instinct with life, and fear- 
fully eloquent. Cold and stupid—dead, indeed —must be that 
heart that does not actually quake, as well as bow in humble adora- 
tion, while reading Habbakuk’s unutterably sublime description of 
the majésty of the Divine One. There is something so solemn and 
awful in it, that one can scarcely commence it without hearing the 
Syballine warning ringing in his ears: ‘ Procul, oh! procul este 

rofani!’ The song of Moses and the Israelites, on passing the 
Red Sea, is by far the finest specimen of ancient poetry on record. 
It is impossible to read it without admiring the majesty of the style, 
or even feeling a desire to unite our sympathies with the hosts of 
Israel, and shout aloud our gratitude to their Deliverer. 

In the earliest times to which we have any historic access, we 
find poetry associated with religious worship. The poet held at 
once the office of prophet and priest. Plato says: ‘The most an- 
cient poetry was that in the form of hymns, addressed to the Derry.’ 
And there is a reason for this. Men, however benighted, cannot 
but be struck with wonder, fear, joy and other kindred emotions, 
as they witness the wonderful “0 of power, beauty and ma- 
jesty in the world around them. The earthquake making the solid 
ground to tremble; the terrific march of the thunder-storm; the 
gorgeous piles of cloud gathering round the sun at eventide, could 
never be-viewed without mingled emotions of fear and reverence, 
of gratitude and joy. Hence there would arise hymns and songs 
of deliverance ; bold, figurative and highly poetic forms of religious 
worship. Thus poetry finds its appropriate channel in the out- 
reachings of the heart after the good, the all-powerful, in those 
strong but mysterious sympathies which unite us with that unseen 
Bene who animates and adorns the whole material universe. If 
we come down to pagan nations; to the palmy and prosperous 
days of Greece and Rome, we find poetry holding a conspicuous 
place in the worship of the people. The responses of their oracles 
were delivered in poetic form. The only theology with which they 
were familiar consisted of poems recording the history of the gods. 
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Their whole eyehete of religion was a elighane of poetry; the float- 
ing fragments of that majestic structure once reared by patriarchs 
and prophets. In their misty conception of spirits presiding over 
fields, forests, fountains; over the husbandman in his toils, guard- 
ing his flocks and his grain ; we recognize the original and truthful 
doctrine of the ministration of angels. On the wings of a glowing 
fancy the devout pagan rose upward to the abodes of the gods, and 
there he held converse with beings of unconquerable might; of 
majestic form ; of matchless beauty ; of indescribable grace sof mo- 
tion ; whose eloquence was irresistible in its power to awe, to in- 
struct, to win; whose music could tame a fury’s heart, and hush all 
heaven with rapture ; and the natural and inevitable emotions of 
his soul found outlet in the highest forms of poetic utterance. 

But poetry was not confined to religion. Before the time of 
Herodotus, all history was preserved in this form, and even the dry 
and dusty details of law. ‘The laws of the Greeks were originally 
in verse, set to music, and sung at their public feasts. The ancient 
laws of Spain were inverse. Tacitus tells us that the songs of the 
German bards were their only annals. In the same manner, the 
Persians, the Arabians, and most of the ancient Eastern nations 
kept their history, religion and morals in verse. The Scythians, 
the Celtic tribes of Gaul, the ancient Britons, the Scotch and Irish 
nations, held their bards in the greatest veneration, and their reli- 
gious ceremonies were almost entirely made up of their poetry. It 
is to the poems and songs of the bards that we are mostly indebted 
for all the access we have to the history of the past. As these songs 
were sung at every festival, they were handed down from father to 
son, and thus kept alive till the introduction of the art of writing. 
These bards were the priests, the legislators, the peace-makers ; in 
a word, the civilizers of mankind. They celebrated the deeds of 
the virtuous warrior; they seated themselves in the festive halls of 
kings and princes, soothing the haughty lordlings of royalty; or, at 
the head of an army, they sent such a thrill of martial ardor over 
the feelings of the soldiers, as they sang the achievements of their 
favorite heroes, that the most timid became brave, the most irreso- 
lute, daring. 

It is somewhere stated that Attila, king of the Huns, after one of 
his victories, called for the bards; and as they sang the heroic deeds 
of other warriors, their virtue and their patriotism, the iron-hearted 
chieftain wept. He felt the force and beauty of the virtuous, the 
heroic and generous in human character, and a sense of his own 
worthlessness and wickedness smote him. He wept, for his own 
heart told him that though he had overran with a fierce soldiery the 
empire of a great but degenerate people, yet his name would never 
live in song with the virtuous warriors of other lands. It was this 
immortality of verse, this deathless spirit of song, which of all 
honors the warrior regarded the highest, that nerved the arm and 
fired the heart of the soldier. 

No mere prose writing could have produced this effect, or grati- 
fied this yearning of the soldier for the memory of posterity. Prose- 
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writing neither admits that eneinaiy metaphorical style sind beauti- 
ful inversion of words, which not only gives a musical cadence to 
the sentences, but tends also to fasten them in the memory. Hence 
poetry rather than prose was adopted as the early and only vehicle 
of knowledge, as the connecting-link between the far-distant past 
and the present. We have probably the very words of Lamech and 
Homer and Ossian, and in the very form in which they were uttered. 
Indeed, there seems to be a living principle in poetry, utterly un- 
known to any other human production. Cities have been built and 
swept again into oblivion; nations have arisen and passed off from 
the field of history like pictures from the screen of the phantasma- 
goria ; the shores of the Red Sea have been trodden again and 
again by the living tides of men, whose arts, arms and very names 
have perished with themselves ; but the song of Miriam and Moses 
still warms the heart of the Christian, while the Iliad of Homer 
rouses the warrior like the distant sound of martial music. 

As the two great poets of heathen antiquity, I mention the names 
of Homer and Virgil. The genius of both these men was most 
magnificent. Homer had more fire and rapture ; Virgil more light 
and sweetness, at least the poetical fire was more raging in the 
one, but clearer and milder in the other, which makes the first 
more amazing, the latter more agreeable. In short, these two im- 
mortal poets must be allowed to have so much excelled their con- 
temporaries, as to have exceeded all comparison; to have even ex- 
tinguished emulation, and in a manner confined true poetry not only 
to their own languages but to their very persons. And yet we may 
venture to name among the Greeks, as holding an enviable position, 
Sophocles, Euripides and others, of whom miracles of song are re- 
corded. And among the Latins, Ennius, Lucilius, Plautus and 
Lucretius. The period from Pisistratus to Philip of Macedon, may 
be regarded as the golden age of Grecian poetry, but her glory 
departed when her liberty was gone. Thus also during the trium- 
virate of Octavius, Antony and Lepidus, poetry flourished in Italy. 
But in Rome, as in Greece, with Liberty fell Literature ; not indeed 
at once, for she rose and fell frequently, rising weaker and falling 
heavier at each successive time. But after Augustus assumed the 
purple, chains were put upon the muses, golden ones indeed, and 
sparkling with gems, but still they were chains; chains that bound 
the soul. Adorned and degraded with these, they were compelled 
to walk as beautiful captives, smiling like infants and singing like 
syrens, but sick at heart, pining in thought, as they followed the tri- 
umphal car of the enslaver of their country; at whose wheels, Ro- 
man freedom, Roman virtue, Roman poetry and Roman glory were 
dragged in the dust; and never, never again stood upright and 
strong and fearless and towering as before! Succeeding this, was 
a long night of more than a thousand years, during which time 
scarce a meteor’s light was seen to mingle amid the deep and horrid 
gloom. 

The war of proscription against the freedom of opinion was con- 
tinually waged, thus presenting to the spirit of poetry an impassable 
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Avernus, where she well nigh drooped her wings and expired. But 
when the human mind was disenthralled by the power of Chris- 
tianity, a new era dawned upon the world. From the time Wick- 
liffe opened the Scriptures, which were a sealed book before, we can 
distinctly trace the influence of Christianity on the poetry of the 
English bards, exciting the dormant intellect of the nation, and con- 
tributing to its future field of song. It was Christianity that gave a 
new impulse to thought, and produced the ¢ircumstances which 
evolved such minds as shone in Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
Beattie, Young, and a host of others, who were the pride and orna- 
ment of the English nation. And Milton, that prince of modern 
poets, gathered strength for the noblest flights of human genius, by 
an habitual and reverent contemplation of the sacred volume. It 
was on Zion’s hill and at Siloa’s brook that he caught that inspira- 
tion which raised him above the Aonian Mount. It was under the 
refined, elevating influence of the sacred oracles, that he rose, as on 
angel’s wing, and soared like the bird of morn out of sight amid the 
music of his own grateful piety. The poets that have risen the 
highest, and whose names will go down to posterity associated with 
all that is pure in sentiment and lofty i in song, gathered the materials 
of their verse, not from a world where every grove, field, forest and 
fountain had its nymph, god or goddess, but from that world of ‘ life 
and immortality,’ over whose peopled realms, Derry Himself pre- 
sides. 

Much as we admire the poets of Pagan antiquity, we do affirm 
that Homer has been surpassed in his battle scenes by Miriam and 
Deborah; the Grecian drama rises not to the sublimity of Job. 
And where shall we find any thing, even in the Orphic hymns, to 
compare with the richness, the sweetness, the grandeur of David ? 
Who shall equal Isaiah in his lofty imaginings? Who shall sin 
like Jeremiah, the dirge of a fallen nation? Who shall tread .that 
burning pathway which is lighted by Ezekiel’s genius? These men 
caught the inspiration of their poetry from the throne of Gop, and 
they will stand ona lofty preéminence above the rest of the race 
until the world shall expire ! 

What a different man would Byron have been, had he been under 
the conservative influence of Christianity ; and how would the pro- 
ducts of his noble genius come, like visitants from the better land, 
casting the influence of a hopeful and happy faith in upon crushed 
and bleeding hearts! He had the soul of poetry in him; his heart 
was tremblingly alive with adoration, but there was no temple in his 
understanding. A mind he had, of the highest order, but it wanted 
the balancing power of religious principle ; truly splendid were the 
efforts of his genius, but these could not hush the mad turbulence 
of his bosom. Like moonlight on a troubled sea, they only bright- 
ened the storm, which they had no power to calm or control. 

But we must leave the poets and poetry of the old world, and visit 
this our native land, where the genius of song was cradled by the 
hardy and heroic men who laid the first foundations of our nation’s 
fame and greatness. Some of our readers may smile perhaps, if we 
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attempt to convince nian that the true pasta: heli did exist in 
the land of blue-laws and bigotry and witchcraft; ina land, where 
the only song was the harsh nasal chanting of some limping version 
of a psalm. But who will say there was no poetry in the bosom of 
those in the ‘ May Flower’s’ cabin, when she hovered on that stern 
rocky coast, like a wounded sea-fowl, seeking a place to die; her 
torn rigging crackling in the December’s blast; behind, three thou- 
sand miles of water stretching between them ‘and civilization ; be- 
fore them, an unbroken snow- -covered forest, where the howl of the 
wild beast mingled with the wilder war-cry of the savage, and yet 
not a regret in man’s heart to shake his high resolve, and not a tear 
to dim the lustre of a woman’s eye. 

Was there no poetry in the transactions of that first, long, terrible 
winter, when disease was laying low the pride of manhood and the 
loveliness of woman; when one by one, in swift succession, the sad, 
stricken, but still high-souled and trusting band laid their loved ones 
in that sloping bank which looks out toward England, and then re- 
turned, undismayed, to the high task of unrolling a nation’s destiny ! 

Need I say that the highest elements of poetry were with these 
men, and the influence of a free and enlightened Christianity was 
only needed to call forth the genius who would sweep, as with a 
Milton’s hand, the harp-strings 4 We have no wish to pluck a single 
gem from the crown of English poets ; we yield them all their lau- 
rels; but still we say that ‘the spirit of poetry is here. America, 
our own America, is the home of Genius; the home of the Muses. 
And under the influence of our free institutions, sweeter songs may 
yet arise than ever floated over the Adriatic, or breathed among the 
islands of the blue A.gean. Nothing butthe love of gold, ‘ that vile 
idolatry,’ can prevent us from becoming as classic as Greece. From 
this source there is danger. In man’s heart of hearts, in the inner 
chamber of the immortal spirit, there is ove celestial harp, whose 
strings give no response to the touch of Mammon’s fingers. 

That poetry will have an influence, and that it may be made an 
efficient instrumentality in improving the intellect and the heart, will 
be evident to any one who will contemplate the elements of its 
power. Itis more effective, more spirit-stirring, than music, statuary 
or painting. Let us quote two stanzas from Wordsworth, which 
illustrate the suggestive power of poetry. They are addressed toa 
butterfly : 


‘Stray near me ; do not take thy flight! O! pleasant, pleasant were the days, 
A little longer stay in sight, The time when in our childish plays, 
Much converse do I find in thee, My sister Emme.IneE and I 
Historian of my infancy. Together chased the butterfly. 
Float near me! Do not yet depart! A very hunter, did I rush 
Dead times revive in thee: Upon the prey. With leaps and springs, 
Thou bring’st, gay creature as thou art, 1 followed on from brake to bush, 
A solemn image to my heart, But she, Gop love her ! feared to brush 
My father’s family! The dust from off its wings.’ 


Now in these few lines the poet calls up a train of treasured 
memories, utterly beyond the reach of every other except the poetic 
art divine. The utmost skill of the painter could never, by a simple 
butterfly, a boy and his little sister, bring such a rush of old buried 
feelings over the heart. 
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There is little indeed in the mere apostrophe of the poet to the 
butterfly. But the moment he calls it the ‘ historian of his infancy,’ 
up leap the old familiar faces of other days; his father’s family, his 
own boyish sports, his sister Emmeline, with a thousand other 
thoughts associated with the dark and dream-like past. Then what 
a contrast the poet draws between himself and his sister! The one, 
in the rough, wild wantonness of boyhood, leaping and springing 
from brake to bush after the glossy winged wanderer, determined 
to catchit, though at the loss of one of its wings or feet; but she, 
with all the fawn-like movements of a gentle girl, 


‘feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings.’ 





Our moral sensibilities are so arranged and attuned, that true 
poetry will find its way to the heart and leave its impress there. 
Hence its influence, during all time, over the moral feelings and 
habits of men. Some of the grandest revolutions and changes that 
have signalized the world’s history have been effected through the 
instrumentality of poetry. It was the lyre of Orpheus that civil- 
ized Thrace. It was the sublime ode of Miriam and Moses that 
developed the patriot spirit of the Jews. It was the songs of the 
bards, those divinely-inspired old men, that preserved the Welsh 
unconquered and unconquerable in their mountain fastnesses. It 
was the Troubadours and minstrels of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries that laid the foundation of modern literature and civiliza- 
tion. They invested the whole circle of the virtues with an ideal 
beauty, which found its way to the better feelings of men, in those 
dark and barbarous ages, and called up through the whole length 
and breadth of Europe the most romantic love of the brave, the 
beautiful and the good. 

It was the Holy Song Book and the Psalms, which the solitary 
monk of Geneva appointed to be sung among his followers, that 
spread the doctrines of the reformation like wild-fire over Germany, 
Holland, France and England. They formed the chief pillar of 
Cromwell’ s power during the protectorate. Hissoldiers sang them 
on their march, at par ade, and on the battle-ground. So too when 
the licentious and infidel court of Charles the Second had sensual- 
ized the public taste, it was the muse of Pope, Young, Swift, Addi- 
son and Gay, a shining phalanx of poetic talent, that restored the 
public mind to its original purity and healthfulness. They lashed 
the vices of the times. They held up the mirror of virtue before 
the public eye, until the profane wits of that profligate age saw 
themselves mirrored in all their deformity, and shrunk back self- 
condemned at the sight. Adam Smith, the well-known author of 
‘The Wealth of Nations,’ has finely remarked, ‘ The poets who best 
paint the refinements of love and friendship, and of all the private 
and domestic virtues, are much better instructors than Zeno, Chry- 
sippus or Epictetus.’ ‘ Let me make the ballads of the country, 
and I care not who are its rulers,’ was the saying of one who well 
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understood the workings of the human heart. He knew that their 
effect upon the hopes and fears and patriotism of the people was 
greater than that of a standing army or the statute-book. These 
address men as beings of sympathies and affections. They go with 
them into the every-day duties of life, modifying and shaping their 
character and habits. 

Nor is it only in a moral point of view that the poets are valuable : 
they are among the most inexhaustible mines of solid instruction. 
We learn from the ancient poets more of the history and manners 
of the past, than from all other sources combined. 

All the arts and sciences, as has been remarked, were originally 
recorded in poetry. Hence Homer has been styled the father of 
philosophers. Alexander learned from the Iliad and Odyssey his 
institutes of war; Lycurgus his laws and political economy. Aris- 
totle his rules of criticism ; Strabo the exact geographic location of 
cities, islands and nations. It is to Juvenal, Horace, Ossian, Chaucer, 
Speuser, Shakspeare, and the poets of a nation, that we must go for 
a faithful portraiture of men and manners. The poets too are 
among the best-read scholars and philosophers of theirage. If we 
can credit our Lexicons, the Muse takes her name from a tendency 
to investigate. The etymology of the word muse, as is well known 
to every scholar, being Meo tytew, that is, I inguire. Thus there is 
a mutual affinity between philosophy and poetry. 

The ancient fabulists tell us that the river Alpheus runs by under- 
ground channels for a vast distance, and cuts its way through the 
sea without mixing its waters with the salt waves, till it finally blends 
itself with the fountain of Arethusa, near Syracuse, so that what- 
ever is thrown in on the Grecian side is found ultimately on the Sici- 
lian. Thus it is with philosophy and poetry. The same impulse 
that carries the mind to poetry, inclines it to a love of general ex- 
cellence, and by a most natural sympathy connects it with art and 
science. Hence, as we run the eye along the line of the past, we 
always find the Muse hand in hand with Science and Literature. 

Knowledge of every kind is valuable, especially in this age of 
progress ; but if we would increase our real happiness, we must be- 
come familiar with the poetry of nature, and acquire a cultivated 
and well-regulated taste for the Ideal, and the True. In this manner 
we shall. people the fields and the streams, not with the genii of a 
Pagan Mythology, but with the bright visions of an active and re- 
fined fancy, making the earth more sunny to our eyes and more mu- 
sicalto our ears. Add to this, that the study of the poets is the best 
academic exercise preparatory to the philosophy of mind. The 
Romans so well understood this, that Horace and Virgil were their 
two most popular school-books. The study of these authors in- 
creased the imaginative power of the Roman youth, while they nur- 
tured and warmed their affections with the love of virtue. In the 
same manner a course of analytic readings of the ancient Hebrew 
poets, of Moses, Isaiah, Habbakuk, and the Revelation of John the 
divine ; a work of surpassing beauty and sublimity, together with 
the didactic and moral poets of later times, would do much to coun- 
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teract the selfishness manifest in the trades and professions of life ; 
they would warm and widen the philanthropy, especially of the 
young heart, and prepare it for the most expansive schemes of use- 
fulness. I do not mean that nothing but poetry should be read or 
taught, but I do mean that Shakspeare, Milton, Thompson, Cowper, 
Pope, Young, and selections from the ancient Scriptures, should be 
studied with as much devotion in our schools as the discoveries of 
Plato, Locke, Newton or Herschel. A knowledge of the geology 
of the globe, or the distances of the stars, or the motions of the earth, 
or the science of metaphysics, is of far /ess moment, in the practical 
duties and relationships of life, than a knowledge of the science of 
the human heart, which is professedly the science that poetry loves 
to study and to inculcate. 

There is far too muci cold and barren speculation in the present 
age of the world. The culture of the affections; the outpourings 
of the heart after the efinite and the pure, which become beings en- 
dowed with immortality, and that spirituality of soul which can hold 
communion with the Beautiful and the Good, whether it be found in 
a budding flower, or in the lofty virtues of an honest and upright 
statesman, are all in a fair way of being neglected, if not utterly de- 
spised in the race, after wealth and the “heartless glitter of fashion. 

I close with a fragment from Lord Bacon: ‘ As poetry,’ says he, 

‘contributes not only to pleasure, but to magnanimity and good 
morals, it is deservedly supposed in some measure to participate 
of divine inspiration ; since it raises the mind and fills it with sub- 
lime ideas, by proportioning the appearances of things to the desires 
of the mind, and not submitting the mind to things, as reason and 
history do.’ 

Well, therefore, has Mrs. Sigourney, in one of her select poems, 
very prettily represented a young girl, in her dewy bower at sunrise, 
and an aged pilgrim at noon day, toil-worn and weary, anda willing 
spirit at night-fall, with the curtains of death gathered round it, 
each respectively singing, saying, sighing : 


‘Oh! speak no ill of Poetry, 
For ’t is a holy thing !’ 


‘298. £A SS ar 


Ave Maria! ’t is the evening hymn 

Of many pilgrims on the land and sea ; 

Soon as the Day withdraws, and two or three 
Faint stars are burning, all whose eyes are dim 
With tears or watching, all of weary limb, 

Or troubled spirit, yield the bended knee, 

And find, O Virain! life’s repose in thee. 

I too, at night-fall, when the new-born rim 

Of the young moon is first beheld above, 

Tune my fond thoughts to their devoutest key, 
And from all bondage — save remembrance — free, 
Glad of my liberty as Noan’s dove, 

Seek the Maponna most adored by me, 

And say mine ‘ Ave Marias’ to my love. 


dae Danis Teg RS 
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FORBEB AR ANCES AN IGLUSTRATIVON. 


I. 


Tere are pleasant spots where no sunbeams glow, 
There are fertile vales where no rivers flow, 

There are flowers that bloom where no south-winds come, 
And the air is stirred with the drowsy hum 

Of bees, where the place seems not to be 

A fitting haunt for such melody: 

And we wonder much that things should be so, 

Till, searching above and searching below, 

We the hidden secret of Nature know. 


II. 


There are cheerful homes, where the light of day 
Steals in with a faintly-glimmering ray ; 

Where the labor is hard, and coarse the bread, 
And but scanty rest for the weary head ; 

Where childhood is nursed by Hunger gaunt, 
And clasped in the cold embrace of Want: 

And we wonder much, until we find 

That a faith which never looks behind, 

Gives feet to the lame and eyes to the blind. 


Itt. 


There are yearning hearts that wander on 
Through life, as if seeking a light that is gone ; 
Though no outward cause of grief appear, 

Yet no friendly hand may stay the tear, 

Which only in silent sadness reveals 

All that the desolate spirit feels: 

These love not darkness, they seek for light ; 
But what to other eyes seems most bright, 

To them brings naught but despair and blight. 


Iv. 


There are gentle natures, that strangely turn 
From the hearths where Love doth warmly burn, 
Who hearken not to Flattery’s voice, 

Who care not for wealth, but make their choice 
To dwell alone, that so they may hear 

The Muse’s sweet voice forever near : 

And amid the treasures of the mind 

A solace and support they find, 

Than friendship far more true, more kind. 


v- 


This is Nature’s grand primeval law, 

That from many sources the soul shall draw 
Happiness, profit, strength and content, 

As from every changing element, 

The leafy tree and the springing flower, 

Derive new beauty and added power: 

Then blame not thy mates that they do not see 
Each feature of truth which charmeth thee, 

But abide in thine own sincerity. 
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LETTERS FROM THE GULF STATES 


AN INN-EKEEPEBR WITH LIMITED ACCOMMODATIONS WILD-TUREEYS: INDUCEMENTS TO ATTEND A 
WEDDING: TORNADOES 


Dale County, ( Ala.,) May 10, 1847, 


In coming down from Montgomery a few days ago, in company 
with an Alabamian friend, we were delayed by the rough travelling, 
so that we reached a difficult fording- place after dark. My com- 
panion, who was the better acquainted, in venturing to swim the 
creek first, fell from his horse and was carried by the current among 
the brush- wood below ; while the animal, turning round, made his 
way to the bank from whence he started. The ardor of my friend 
was somewhat dampened by the accident, and after he reached the 
dry land we decided to make our way back to a dwelling we had 
left some two miles behind. The warm air of a May night com- 
pensated in part for our mishap, and we reached the cabin, glad 
that our luck was no worse. An old negro woman and a ‘ quantity’ 
of children were gathered round the fire of a light-wood stump, 
and a pack of dogs from under the house came ‘baying furiously 
toward us, with the good effect of bringing the master of the house 
to the door. 

‘Can we have a staying here to-night ?” 

‘Well, we a’ n’t so mighty fine here ; but you ’ve had a smart 
chance of travel, and a’ n’t particular. T reckon you’ll turn in.’ 

While the landlord and my companion were taking care of the 
horses, I began to survey the premises, and commenced with endea- 
voring to count the children, which we succeeded in accomplishing, 
though we began to think they furnished examples of the long- 
sought perpetual motion. They were nine in all, with an infantile 
‘John Rodgers’ at the breast. The old negro woman was busily 
occupied, varying her employment by nursing the babies and fond- 
ling the children, and*then fondling the children and nursing the 
babies. Upon his return we inquired of our landlord what he 
could furnish us for supper. 

‘Why, you can have hoe-cake and common-doin’s for a bit and 
a half; but if you want extra doin’s and chicken-fixin’s, you can 
have ’em for three bits.’ 

As we had been without dinner, we decided to have the ‘ extras 
and chicken-fixin’s.’ After supper, which was quite satisfactory, 
save that the coffee was villanously strong and bitter, our host gave 
us a few hunting-stories, and brought his observations to a close by 
saying : 

‘Strangers, may be you would like to lie?’ 

‘Mighty tired—reckon we ’d better,’ said I, adopting the old 
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man’s provincialisms, according to the adage: ‘ When we are in 
Buffalo we must do as the buffaloes do.’ 

My previous examination of the premises had apprized me that 
we were occupying the parlor, sitting-room, dining-room, kitchen, 
dormitories and all, and that there were but two beds. The old 
gentleman pointed us to one of them, and in a few minutes we were 
ina sound sleep. The old people and the children were of course 
accommodated somewhere; where, I don’t know; save that I 
heard an ominous rustling under our bed during the night. 

This reminds me of a friend and his lady, who, having put up for 
the night while travelling in Georgia, were shown an apartment 
where there were several beds. On retiring, our friend thought it 
prudent to securely fasten the door of their sleeping-room. About 
midnight he and his lady were suddenly awakened by a violent rat- 
tling at the door. The assailants, finding an entrance denied them 
at that point, were by no means repulsed ; but scaling the beams 
and removing a loose plank, like the occupants of the ancient Tro- 
jan horse, let themselves down from aloft; and our friend, at day- 
break, found that instead of having fallen among thieves and rob- 
bers, he was surrounded by the young people of the house; who, 
having been out at a party, had returned at an unusually late hour. 

Crossing the fording-place the next morning, we continued our 
journey through the sparsely-settled pine-lands, once in a while 
starting up from their hiding-places a flock of quails, and at one 
time during the day driving up some eight or ten wild turkeys. 
There are no finer-looking birds than these. They frequent the 
harvest-fields in autumn, and are exceedingly wary of the approach 
of the hunter. Some of them weigh twenty-five pounds. They 
are swift on wing or foot, and when near a thicket, resort to the 
latter as a means of flight. The most profitable mode of catching 
them is to make a small building of logs, several inches apart, and 
dig a trench leading from the outside to the centre of this tempo- 
rary cabin. The trench is then covered over, leaving each end 
open, and corn or grain is strewed about the outside entrance, and 
from thence to the place where it communicates with the cabin. In 
this way the turkeys are decoyed into the building, where, finding 
themselves entrapped, they are incessantly thrusting their heads 
through the crevices of the shanty, without ever discovering the 
opening from whence they made their entrance. 

Toward sun-set we fell in with a large party on horse-back, who 
informed us that they were going to a wedding, which was to take 
place that night at a village some miles in the advance of us. One 
of the ‘crowd’ was a brother of the bride, who gave us a cordial 
invitation to participate in the festivities of the occasion. When 
we arrived at the village, we found there was no little excitement in 
view of the approaching nuptials. Guests had come in from every 
precinct of the county. At the tavern, the venerable landlady, no- 
ticing that we were not disposed to attend the approaching festival, 
said, in a bland voice: 


‘Strangers, you ll lose a mighty fine chance to see all the pretty 
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young ladies in the settlement; and many of ’em are so pert and 
likely that their betters are very scarce. Beside, the bride herself 
is a mighty well-raised lady. She was at the high-school at Tusca- 
loosa for a long while, and last winter travelled with her uncle as 
far as the ‘ Federal City.’ ’ 

Finding that these considerations, though weighty, especially to 
bachelors like ourselves, were not likely to overcome our disposition 
to repose, the son of our hostess, beckoning us to the door, pre- 
sented an additional variety of inducements. 

‘ They ’1l have the nicest table to-night over to the widow Powell’s 
that was ever spread this side of Mobile. The wines and fruits are 
the best that can be scared up, and there ’s no end to the other fix- 
in’s they ‘ll have there. You’d best go over, gentlemen, for the 
room is fixed up a little of the tallest sort, with every kind of vines 
and flowers ; and don’t you believe it, strangers, they ’ve even gone 
to the expense of buying sperm-candles !’ 

The dust and fatigue of a forty miles’ ride on horse-back having 
unfitted us for social life, we felt compelled to neglect the advice of 
our landlady and her son. 

Near this place we passed the track of a tornado; a phenome- 
non more frequent in the Gulf States than any other section of 
the Union. They occur in mid-summer, and vary in their length, 
width and intensity of movement. Their general direction is from 
west to east, with a slight inclination northward. They are inter- 
mittent in their violence, sometimes prostrating every tree in their 
course, and again sparing the sturdier portion of the forest. One 
of these furious tempests passed over the county of Yalabusha, in 
Mississippi, last season, destroying the most of the flourishing vil- 
lage of Grenada, killing several persons and injuring others. In 
1838 one passed over the counties of Barbour and Russell, in Ala- 
bama, and Stewart, in Georgia, extending forty miles, with an ave- 
rage width of three hundred and fifty yards. An acquaintance of 
ours was overtaken by it, and dismounting from his horse, reached 
a spot where there was but one tree which he thought could en- 
danger him. When this fell, it struck him senseless to the ground. 
Fortunately the tree did not fasten him, and on recovering he suc- 
ceeded in reaching a neighboring plantation. A log-house was en- 
tirely carried away, except the sills and flooring, leaving the occu- 
pants, a woman and five children, uninjured. Some of the shingles 
of the roof were identified at the distance of ten miles eastward. 
A planter informed us that his negroes, the ensuing evening, picked 
up two maimed deer and three bushels of black-birds. The tor- 
nado lasts but a few moments, and is always attended with heavy 
rain and thick darkuess. 

Montgomery is one of the most productive counties of Alabama 
It has an undulating surface, a deep soil and an unusually large 
number of well cultivated plantations. In commencing a settlement 
in this region, the pioneers went into the rich valleys, girdled the 
trees, cleared up the rubbish, and the next spring planted with corn 
or cotton. In this way crop after crop was planed amid the decay- 
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ing forest, until the bristling limbs and finally the heavy trunks were 
brought to the ground during the storms and strong winds of win- 
ter. Many of the cultivated fields of this county are now free from 
trees and stumps, but in a thinner soil we often see the lands worn 
out and abandoned while the native forest trees are yet standing ; 
the former occupants having left them for the fresh soil of the west. 

No where is a visitor met with a more cordial welcome than by the 
southern planter. You find his residence some twenty or thirty rods 
from the road with a wide avenue leading to it. Around are nume- 
rous shade trees, the sycamore, mimosa and china. The house is 
adapted to the climate with a piazza in front, and one often two pas- 
sages intersecting each other, which in the warm season contribute 
much to the comfort of the occupants. The apartments are spacious, 
and are higher posted than we find them in a northern latitude. If 
you are a stranger your host extends to you the hospitalities of his 
house as frankly as if you were an old acquaintance, cheerfully an- 
swers your inquiries, and volunteers to show you whatever you may 
choose to examine upon his premises. You notice the log-cabins of 
his slaves arranged in two rows in the rear of his dwelling, rough 
in appearance, but from the thickness of the walls, cooler in summer 
than framed buildings. The adults, both male and female, are in the 
fields, but here and there is a group of children who, during the ab- 
sence of their mothers, are ‘minded’ by the aged negroes who are 
too infirm to labor. 

In the garden are a numerous variety of vegetables and fruit trees, 
and if you make any inquiries of the gray-headed negro you meet 
with a spade in one hand and his hat in the other, you will ascertain 
that for years he has acted in the two-fold capacity of carriage driver 
and gardener, and if desired he will expatiate largely on the impor- 
tance of the manifold duties devolving upon him, and on the skill 
with which he manages the horticultural affairs of the household. 
You see all the fences made of wood, for the manifest reason that 
there is no other material of which to build them. The rails are 
cut in winter and seasoned before using them. When the wood 
fails the planter resorts to ditches. 

The large and closely-made barns attached to every farm-house 
in the north are never seen southward. The fodder here is put in 
stacks and the corn in ‘ cribs’ or small log-buildings. Neither are 
there any cellars under the houses, and whatever the planter wishes 
to keep cool he places in a dry well. 

At table you find your host provided with all the necessaries of 
life. While you are enjoying the hospitalities of the festive board, 
you observe that the servants are continually bringing hot dishes 
from the kitchen. Instead of cold wheat bread, you are served hot 
biscuit, waffles and fritters. You will see but little beef except in 
winter, but an abundance of excellent ham, fowl and eggs. The 
butter is daily made from the fresh milk, but you find no cheese save 
what is brought from the north, the produce of the dairy not being 
sufficient to admit of it. 


After dinner your host accompanies you on horseback to visit his 
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plantation. In no other month are field and forest clothed with a 
more attractive livery thanin May. You passan orchard of peach 
trees thickly set with the promised fruit. The wheat fields are yel- 
low for the harvest. The cotton fields often contain several hundred 
acres, and during this month demand close attention. Agriculture, 
however, requires less severe labor here than in New-England. 
Haying time, the most busy and laborious Season at the north, occurs 
during the warmest months; a period of comparative leisure here, 
since the crops are laid by and none of them are yet matured for 
harvest. The mule is chiefly used on the plantations, as he is better 
adapted to the climate than ‘the horse, and can better endure harsh 
usage. 

When a planter has a sufficient force he employs an overseer 
who superintends the business of the plantation, and who occupies 
his time with the hands, directing their labors and seeing that the 
work is well performed. ‘The value of a crop depends much upon 
the good judgment and energy of the overseer, and he who has es- 
tablished his reputation as an enterprising and skilful manager ob- 
tains high wages. 

Many planters live from five to fifty miles from their plantations, 
in order to avail themselves of a more healthy location, to enjoy bet- 
ter social advantages, and what is more frequently the object, to ob- 
tain better facilities for educating their children. In this case more 
responsibility devolves upon the overseer, as the owner visits his 
plantation but rarely, and can only give general directions in regard 
to its management. 

There are few men whom you can meet with who are so free from 
care, and who are so truly sinecures as the southern planter. His 
crops never prove an entire failure, but are always sure to meet the 
current expenses of the year. As he is able to produce almost 
every article of consumption within himself; if his crop is short he 
has only to reduce his expenses to the more immediate necessaries 
of life,and these he can produce except coffee, salt andiron. His 
overseer, whose place depends upon his diligence, relieves him from 
the labor and perplexity of superintending his hands. His duties 
are not sufficient to afford him exercise. He employs his time in 
social intercourse with his neighbors in travel, in hunting or any 
amusement which inclination may dictate. Should you tarry with 
a planter a few days he will invite you to a deer hunt: a favorite 
exercise at the south; and soon after day-break with half a dozen 
of his neighbors, and twice that number of well-trained dogs will 
mount you on one of his horses, and set off at full speed for the 
open pine-woods. The morning air is exhilarating, but as you are 
not an old hunter you can see no adequate reason why your com- 
panions should be as full of enthusiasm in search of a red-deer, as 
most men would be when a private fortune is at stake, or a public 
enemy is to be encountered. After reaching the hunting-ground 
and the party are apprized by the barking of the dogs that a deer 
is started, the company station themselves one by one at points where 
the deer is expected to come, and if he escapes the first marksman, 
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he is liable to be brought down by the second or third. The hunters 
fire while the animal is at full speed; and it requires a practised 
eye and a steady nerve to make a successful shot. After a few ex- 
cursions of this sort you will find yourself participating as deeply 
in the ardor and excitement of the deer-chase as if you were a na- 
tive Alabamian. 

Among the wealthiest planters of the state is one who came here 
thirty years ago with about a dozen hands and settled upon the then 
wild lands of Montgomery county. The income of each year was 
invested in additional lands and negroes, and he has at the present 
time seven plantations and four hundred slaves. The spacious and 
beautifully-arranged grounds about his residence are frequently 
visited by travellers, and will richly repay a journey of many miles. 
They abound with almost every species of shrubbery, vine and plant. 
Among them are the American aloe, the India-rubber tree, and the 
pine-apple. The hedges are of arbor-vite, cedar, and cape-jessa- 
mine. Ina region where so little effort is employed to adorn and 
make cheerful either the mansion of the rich or the cottage of the 
poor, he who by his munificence contributes to improve the public 
taste, to make our homes and our way-sides more pleasant, is truly 


a public benefactor. MonaDNock. 


7OCO Fee CROW. 


Say, weary bird, whose level flight 
Thus, at the dusky hour of night, 
Tends through the midway air, 
Why yet beyond the verge of day 
Is lengthened out thy dark delay, 
Adding another to the hours of care? 


The wren within her mossy nest 
Has hushed her little brood to rest ; 
The wood-wild pigeon, rocked on high, 
Has cooed his last soft note of love, 
And fondly nestles by his dove, 
To guard their downy young from an inclement sky. 


Each twittering bill and busy wing 

That flits through morning’s humid spring, 
Is still ; list’ning perhaps so late 

To Pritomev’s enchanting lay, 

Who now, ashamed to sing by day, 
Trills the sweet sorrows of her fate. 


Haste, bird, and nurse thy callow brood, 
They call on Heaven and thee for food, 
Bleak, on some eliff’s neglected tree ; 
Haste, weary bird, thy lagging flight! 
It is the chilling hour of night ; 
Fit hour of rest for thee ! 
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DanveE tions of the velvet lawn, 
Golden broaches on the plaid of May ; 
Living tints of beauty ye have drawn 
From the noontide of some cloudless day. 


A prolific sisterhood are ye, 

Blooming in the common paths we tread, 
Giving lustre to the grassy lea, 

Growing on the green mounds of the dead. 


Tulips nod on longer, fairer stems, 
Blue-bells swing more gracefully in air, 
Roses boast far richer diadems, 
Gayer dress the jewelled lilacs wear: 


Wherefore, then, so dear are ye to one 
Finding sweet romance no more in life ; 

Struggling on beneath a clouded sun, 
Daily covered with the dust of strife? 


Drinking gladness from the gentle rain, 
Looking upward to yon concave blue ; 
Faded chaplets ye recall again, 
Worn by May-time when my years were few. 


When I plucked ye in my rural walks, 

While the ground-bird framed her nest and sung ; 
Piping gaily on the hollow stalks, 

Changing them to ring-lets with my tongue. 


When ye graced with yellow dots no more 
Pastures old, through which I loved to stray, 
Filmy globes of silver that ye bore 
With a breath I used to blow away. 


Emblems were they of delusive schemes, 
Wildly shaped in boyhood by my brain ; 

Passing joys and evanescent dreams, 
Perished, never to revive again ! 


Some at rest beneath the turf of spring, 
Dear to me in those enchanted hours, 
Back with looks they wore in life, ye bring — 
Back with shouts and laughter wild, ye flowers ! 
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THE STATE OF MAN IN SOCIETY. 


Society, in all its gradations of human character, spread over 
the surface of the globe, as a mass, is the same ‘ many-headed mon- 
ster’ it was thousands of years ago, to the uttermost stretch of oral 
tradition and the most distant records of time. No change, as a 
whole, has intuitively taken place. The same natural causes have 
produced the same natural effects. The same natural impulses, 
passions, feelings and affections give identity to the human charac- 
ter now, as they did in the remotest period of man’s existence. In 
his aboriginal state he sinks lower than the beast, as he gorges his 
degenerate appetite on the mangled carcass of his species. In his 
state of refined voluptuousness he rises above his fellow animals to 
the highest progress of epicurean gluttony, equally at a distance 
with the savage from the ‘ boundary line’ of natural appetite ne- 
cessary to the preservation and continuance of his species. 

What a field for the contemplation of man is man! In the inex- 
plicable range of his powers he rises from the abyss of his degene- 
racy to the apex of his pride. Within this natural order of organ- 
ized beings, from the projectile point of man’s transitory career to 
the mouldering return of his constituent elements beneath the silent 
sod, or in monumental fanes, are all the nations of the world in- 
volved! Whence then comes this mighty mass of good and evil; 
this general flux and reflux in the tide of human existence; entail- 
ing in its consequences precarious portions of pleasure and pain 
through the chequered scenery of his little season, redolent with the 
brilliant flowers of hope and fallacious anticipations, till death puffs 
out the little lamp of life, and precipitates him to the dark abyss of 
the grave; where the elements of vitality become decomposed, and 
are again destined to contribute materials for the production of fu- 
ture generations ; while the refined functions of the mind, which 
distinguish him from the brute, furnish metaphysical dogmas for the 
pulpit, maxims for the moralist, and matter of research to the phi- 
losopher; the three great masters in the school of human intellect! 

Hence the natural philosopher closes his research; the anatomist 
drops his knife, the moralist his pen, and the mathematician his 
corollary, when they attempt to penetrate beyond the boundary of 
physical phenomena, and seek in the mysterious problem of entity 
and its properties, or form abstract from matter, a consciousness of 
existence, which religion alone, in its multifarious forms, furnishes 
to its millions of zealous votaries. ‘Sie transit gloria mundi !” 
Pope says: 


‘ AL discord’s harmony ill understood, 
All partial evils universal good.’ 


Pope’s natural philosophy thus indicates that the alternations of 
good and evil in human life result in the approximate solution, ex- 
perimentally established, that evil is either simple, concomitant, or 
involved as a consequence; never an ultimate end. 


J. CHaDWIOKX. 
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BACCHUS AN D ARIADNE. 


FROM THY PIRST BOOK OF OVID S ARS AMATORIA 


« * . . e . 
‘GNosiIs in ignotis amens errabat arenis 
Qua brevis equoreis Dia feritur aquis, etc. 


On Dia’s sandy islet the ocean billows beat; 

On Dia’s sandy islet stray Artapne’s feet, 

Just as from sleep she started, those erring feet are bare, 
All loose her flowing garments, all loose her yellow hair. 


She plained to the deaf waters of Tuesevs’ cruelty ; 

Her tender cheeks were tear-bedewed, most pitiful to see. 
She shrieked and wept together, but both became her well, 
Nor was her face disfigured by all the tears that fell. 


Her soft, soft breasts still beating with open hands, she cried, 

‘ The traitor hath departed ! — ah, what will me betide ? 

Ah what will me betide?’ she said. Hark! over all the shore, 
Sound cymbals shrill and tambourines that phrensied hands run o’er. 


With terror fell she prostrate and stammered like the dying : 
Her color fled, and as the dead her pallid limbs were lying, 
When lo! the wild Bacchantes come, with tresses all abroad, 
And lo! the buoyant satyrs come, that swarm before their god ! 


And lo! the drunk Siienus his seat can scarce retain ; 

The ass is bending with his weight, his hands grasp tight the mane ; 
He chases the Bacchantes: they fly and tempt pursuit, 

The while that clumsy rider goads on his sluggish brute. _ 


Down from the long-eared creature he tumbles on his head! 
‘Get up! get up, old fellow!’ the noisy Satyrs said. 


His chariot top Iaccnus with vines hath wreathed about ; 
His golden reins laccuus to his tiger-team lets out. 


Nor blush, nor speak, nor even think of THEseus now she may, 
And thrice to fly she started, and thrice fear made her stay : 

She shuddered like the barren ears, what time the tempest blows, 
She trembled like the light reed that in the dank marsh grows. 


‘ Behold a love more constant in me!’ Iaccuus cried, 

‘ Fear not; thou, Cretan woman, shalt be Iaccuus’ bride : 

The heaven shall be thy dowry! a star for all to see, 

Thou oft shall guide from heaven, my bride, the ship tost doubtfully.’ 


He said and from his car, lest the tigers her should fright, 

Leaped down to land; the yielding sand confest his footstep’s might. 
He pressed her to his bosom — to strive she had no skill ; 

He bore her off — for easily a god does what he will. 

Then some went singing Hymen! and some cried Evoe ! 

And so the God and his true-love were wedded holily. 


Cart Benson 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue AGAMEMNON oF Hscuyxvs, with Notes, by C. C. Fetton, A. M., Error Professor of Greek 
Literature in the University at Cambridge. In one volume. pp. 189. Boston: James MuNROE 


AND Company, 1847. 

Tue Bostonians are proud of themselves, and justly so, on many accounts. Their 
high standard of morality is undoubted ; equally undoubted are their social virtues ; 
their enterprise is most commendable, and few would be disposed to deny them a 
large amount of general information and much learning, of the ‘ Society-for-the- 
Diffusion-of-Useful-Knowledge’ sort. Unfortunately, the best of men often fall into 
strange delusions. The inhabitants of ‘the American Athens,’ setting up for uni- 
versal geniuses, have, among other things, assumed to be the classical instructors of 
the whole American community ; while it is notorious that there is not a man among 
them who can write three pages upon any subject involving real scholarship without 
exposing himself egregiously. And not only do they claim to be the classics of this 
continent, but the only classics ; affecting to despise New-York scholarship, which is 
really very respectable, as far as it goes, and not altogether contemned on the other 
side of the water; Professor Anruon’s books being extensively read and republished 
in England and Scotland. And all this they profess to do, quite é rapipyw. Here, 
for instance, is Mr. Fexron, who, we have no doubt, from all that has been told us of 
him, is a very excellent citizen and agreeable man; a nice, pleasant gentleman, who 
knows a little of every thing, including a little Greek ; took the Greek Professorship 
at Harvard because it happened to be vacant, and could have filled any other chair 
with at least equal success. Last autumn a dark rumor reached us that, emboldened 
by previous impunity, he was about to lay pen upon A’scnyLus ; and happening to be 
in Boston soon after, we took pains to inquire whether such a fate was actually im- 
pending over the venerable poet. But the knowing ones waxed mysterious and un- 
communicative ; finally it was hinted that the Professor’s editorial labors were sus- 
pended indefinitely, by reason of a happy event that was speedily to take place; 
whereat we were glad, for the Professor's sake—and still more glad for that of 
7JEscuyius. So Feiron’s Agamemnon lay in abeyance till last month, when it burst 
out upon us in all its brilliancy. Truly, it would have been well for the Exsor Pro- 
fessor’s reputation, and for the reputation of American scholarship generally, could 
Jor Duaatns’s ‘ good time, that’s coming’ have been so far anticipated as to allow 
him to marry half-a-dozen times over, provided it had in each instance insured a 
half-year’s postponement of this Auschylean and Herculean publication. 

Not that we are at all disappointed with the book. On the contrary, we find it 
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better, or to speak more accurately, less bad, than Mr. Fexron’s previous editorial 
performances had led us to expect. ‘There are no very outrageous grammatical 
blunders; nothing, for example, like TavLter Lewis's constiturtine state for xalecrn- 
cua 4c. The Agamemnon is better off for commentators than PLaro’s Laws, and 
the American editor who wishes to present this magnificent play in a popular and 
generally accessible form is not called on for many original hypotheses or emendatory 
speculations ; his task is chiefly one of discrimination ayd selection. But this is the 
very task for which Mr. Fexron is not qualified ; for discrimination requires accuracy, 
and he is as inaccurate as a man can be. Hence we have abundance of annotation 
in the Rurerti style ; 7. e.,a number of worthless and valuable interpretations thrown 
down together, without any hint of their respective merit; many difficulties and 
niceties of construction passed over without a word of explanation; and numerous 
desperate attempts at word-for-word translation, which invariably expose the editor's 
loose ideas of syntax, or the superficial extent of his etymological researches. Nor 
is his want of precision such as arises from a limited knowledge of Greek merely ; 
it seems to spring from an inaccurate frame of mind, and manifests itself in matters 
quite independent of scholarship; in his geography, for instance, as we shall see. 

Mr. Fexron’s favorite commentator is Kiausen ; an ingenious editor, certainly, 
but one given to ex cathedra dogmatisms, and utterly unsafe to depend upon.* PriLe 
the Exror Professor seems to have half read, and not quite half understood: in 
some places he has apparently grown lazy over him, where he might have escaped 
various unfortunate slips by simply reading the notes which were straight before him. 
And while attaching great weight to Scunerper, indubitably the worst editor of 
/JEscnyius extant, and notorious as such throughout England and Germany, he 
seems absolutely ignorant of the existence of such men as Patey, a keen and accu- 
rate scholar, who has made /iscuyxus his specialité, and Donatpson, of whom it 
is not too much to affirm that no one who has not read his emendations (new Craty- 
lus passim,) ean safely say that he understands A.scnyxus, much less that he is 
competent to edit him. 

Having thus given our general impression of the book, we proceed to verify it by 
an examination in detail ; not pretending to notice all Mr. Fexron’s mistakes and 
inaccuracies, but only the more obvious and glaring ones. 

‘ The opening scene represents the palace of AGAMEMNoN, at Argos.’ 

Mycene, Mr. Professor, Mycene! Mycene!! ‘This error, wHich we have no- 
ticed as a common one among tyros and dilettanti, arises from confounding the terri- 


tory of Argos with the city of that name. 


2. xoiudpevos: * Keeping watch by night.’ This is Linwoon’s translation, (bor- 


rowed without acknowledgement,) but it is a bad one for all that. Reposing is the 
best word. 





* For instance, on é:pappéva, v. 848, he says: ‘Observandum est sensu fati divini nusquam legi 
hoac vocem apud Aischylum.’ On which Pacey naively observes: ‘Credo, cum semel tantum ea 
usus est poeta.’ And we well remember how, some five years ago, this authoritative dictum set us 
hunting all over A;scuytvs (with the assistance of our learned friend Mr. Puncn, then a private 
tutor at the University,) to find out other instances of éinappévos. The fact is, that, as PALEY says, 
the word only occurs in this one place, and KLAvsEN’s flourish about its peculiar Aschylean sense 
is merely dtwAbytos PAvapia, or, as the commentators say, when they wish to be peculiarly civil to 
each other: ‘ Mire hallucinatur.’ See also v. 949, where one of KLAUSEN’s clumsinesses has led 
FELTON into an almost incredible mis-translation. 
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‘créyas, on the roof, dative of place where.—<dyxa%ev has been variously explained in this place. 
Linwoop (Lexicon to Escuytus in verb.) considers it as a contract from dvéxafey, i. e., above, at 
the top, connecting it with eréya:s. Pre agrees substantially with this view, and compares it to 
v. 96, puxé0ev Bactyciw. SCHNEIDER says, ‘dyxafer, from above, stands after oréyars ’Arperddy, as 
it were a part after the whole, more closely marking the latter.’ But the editor of ScHNErDER’s 
posthumous edition observes, that ‘ d@y«aev can neither be immediately connected with carorda, nor 
with xotywopevos, nor taken according to SCHNEIDER’s view. xotuwuevos denotes not simply an ac- 
tual lying down, but at the same time also the place of staying on the roof, where being lodged ; or, 
on the bedstead, diyxabev ( flexo cubitu), in this position, like a watchful dog tixing his attention on 
something, cuvds dixny, observes the stars; dyxaQev, therefore, I refer directly to cuvds dfeny, and so 
gain here a significant comparison, by which the cuvds dicny acquires a far nobler meaning than in 
the common acceptation of the passage. In this view of the comparison it must be connected with 
katowwa. This observation was made on the battlement of the roof, where the couch was placed. 

3ut we must bear in mind that the signal-fire was expected only in the night, when it could clearly 

show itself, and not by day ; wherefore we are not to imagine a day and night watch by alternate 
watchmen.’ The word dyxafey occurs in the Eumenides, v. 80, dyxcOev \abiv, taking in your 
arms, = év dyxé\ats. KLAUSEN connects it with xotydpevos, and seems to think it describes the po- 
sition of the watchman as he tries to rest. Cubito in cubando nititur custos. But the manner in 
which he applies the gloss, gv dyxdXais, in the arms, is quite ambiguous. I am inclined to think the 
true meaning is nearly that given by the editor of SCHNEIDER. Voss, in his German translation, 
passes the difficulty over by the general expression, Vom Dach der Atreionen her. KENNEDY ren- 
ders it, Aloft here on the roof of the Atreide. Even HumBo.tnpt escapes rather than meets the diffi- 
culty, by translating, Dem Hunde gleich, gelagert auf der Atreiden Dach, i. e., Like to the hound, lodg- 
ing upon the Atreide’s roof.’ 


This a regular ‘Rupert note. That @yxadev is not contracted for dvéxadev we be- 
lieve there is now no reasonable doubt. Dunsar’s translation, from between my bent 
arms, explained by xvvds dtxfv following, is more satisfactory than any of those quoted 


above, and has been of late generally adopted. The introduction of the bedstead 
is simply absurd. 


10. ddworpsy re Bagv, Sand the announcement of capture” Not correct; re has 
here its explanatory sense—namely, so that Safi is epexegetical of the preceding 
dar. Translate, ‘A report —the announcement namely of capture,’ and compare. 

118. édan dNayodderas topréus r'doyas. ‘Was taught to know the hare-devourers, 
THAT THEY WERE the conducting rulers, and Supplices 60,599, dra ras rnpétas db you 


ktoxnrdrov r’dndévos. * The voice of the spouse of Tereus, THat 18, of the hawk- 
chased nightingale, 


‘ yuxritAayxrov, the epithet of the couch, does not admit of a precise and satisfactory explanation. 
Properly and naturally, it means restless at night, applied to a person; or, disturbed at night. It 
may be considered as applied to the couch, instead of to him who vainly tries to rest upon it; or 
one who lies upon a couch, not obtaining or intending to obtain any sleep, as is the case with the 
watchman here. The couch is disturbed by night, and moistened with the dew. Unless we are to 
understand him to call his place on the house-top a couch, because he holds it at night ; and then to 
show what sort of a couch it is, characterizes it as night-roaming, and bedewed ; meaning simply, 
that, instead of sleeping quietly in his bed, he is a night-walker, and exposed to the chill and dew of 
the open air. ScHNEIDER, however, understands yuxrinAayxrov, night-encompassed, i. e., with the 
night-breeze wandering about it.’ 


Of course; if there is a stupid mistranslation to be made, Scuneiper is sure to 
make it. There is no difficulty about the word; it occurs again v. 305, voxrim\ayxros 
névos, ‘ labor that causes themto wander by night.’ So here, vuxrixdayxrov évviv, ‘ the 
place of repose (the house-top,) about which I wander by night.’ 

35. ‘ Bacrdca extollere blandiendo, Ku.’ A translation which conveys no very de- 
finite idea. Render simply to grasp, and compare Alcestis 917, (quoted by Biom- 
FIELD,) $iX' cas dé you xépa Bacrdfov. 

38,39. ikwy. + + * AfPopat, ‘ for those who know I willingly speak, for those who 
know not I willingly forget.’ Here an important nicety of language is passed over. 
In this construction we should expect yi) paQover, not dv pafover. Are dv and ph, then, 
interchangeable at pleasure? They might be, for any thing that Professor Feiton 
has vouchsafed to say on the subject. The difficulty is solved by taking év pafovc: as 
one word = dyvoovet. 


56, 57. dcwvd0poov. - - + perdixwy. The general sense of this passage, viz: that 
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it describes the screaming of the birds for the loss of their young, is obvious enough ; 
but it is not so easy to interpret the single expressions, especially the meaning and 
construction of twrde peréccwv. Kaiausen and Petre, following a scholiast upon the 
(idipus Coloneus, refer them to the parent birds, who utter this cry, and who are 
called ee of the air, or of the high places. ‘Pullos vero minime dixisset 
perécxous,’ Says KLausen, ‘ quos non modo abductos sed devoratos esse consentaneum 
est.’ pais scholiast interprets rwvde perocoxwy to man rwv perockiebévrwy veooowr. 
SCHNEIDER so understands it, and connects the case with ’Egi»iv, v. 59. KLausen’s 
objection to this explanation, that the young birds were not only stolen away, but 
eaten up, and therefore could not be called péro:xor, will not hold, because there is no 
hint of the birds being eaten at all, any more than there is that HeLen, whose ab- 
duction the robbery of the nest represents, was eaten up by the Trojans. [We sup- 
pose this is meant for wit.] Applying the remark made above, (that the terms drawn 
from law and politics entered into the poetry of the Athenians, and gave it a strong 
local coloring,) to these words, we shall see a confirmation of the sense that Scunet- 
DER and the second scholiast affix to peroixwr. The péroccoc were aliens, who had 
left their homes and changed their residence. At Athens they were not allowed to 
live in houses of their own. ‘These young birds, in the same way, have left their 
proper dwelling ; are borne away to other places, as HELen was to ‘l'roy, where she 
too was a sojourner; are shut up, perhaps, in cages. ['l‘here is no hint that the birds 
were caged at all, any more than there is that HeLen was shut up in a cage by the 
Trojans.} As to the construction, the genitive on account of is better than the 
genitive depending on Epiviv; the cry is uttered on account of those birds stolen 
from their home. 

There is only one rational explanation of peré:cwv, that which refers it to the parent 
birds, who are sojourners in the air, the dominion of the supreme gods, and there- 
fore under the protection of those gods. It is doing violence to language to apply 
the term pérocxoc to persons or animals forcibly compelled to change their place of 
residence. Moreover, by adopting this view we get over all difficulties in the con- 
struction of the genitive, which thus depends naturally on yiov. s 











69-71. Odb6’....7apabéidte. The subject of this sentence is ris, to be mentally inserted after the 
negative, no one. The general idea is, No one shall avert the punishments which are destined to 
avenge the offended majesty of the gods. Justice must have its course, let ruin fall where it may. 
Neither sighs, nor libations, nor tears shall appease the wrath of Heaven. dzipwy icpiy is under- 
stood by KLAusEN to mean the sacred rites neglected ; i. ¢., the violation of the laws of hospitality 
by Parts. PrrLe, on the other hand, refers it to the Parc or Fates, the sacred personages to whom 
no offering is made by fire. ‘Taking the first interpretation, the sentence is, No one shall appease by 
secret sobbing, nor by secret libations, nor by shedding of tears, the unyielding angers (of the gods) 
on account of the neglect of sacred things. The second is, No one shall appease the unyielding angers 
of the fireless goddesses (the Furies) by, &c. ScHNErDER has still another explanation: No one shall 
appease the fixed desire (of Zeus and Destiny) for fireless sacrifices (for battle sacrifices—who fall i in 
war, and are not, like victims, brought as burnt-otferings to the altar). May not the words dm ipwy 
icpSv form an independent clause, a genitive absolute, the sacrifices being wnoffended, the sense of 
the whole being, No one shall by sighs, or libations, or tears, appease the inflexible anger (of Zeus and 
7) until the sacrifices shall have been burnt ; until full atonement shall have been made ; until 
all the destined victims shall have been offered up, including, in the silent thought of the poet, though 
not in the consciousness of the chorus, the awful tragedy of the death of AGAMEMNON, and the 
bloody retribution exacted by Orestes upon his mother? If this interpretation is admissible, 
there should be a comma after fepév. 


ScuNerper’s explanation is, of course, inadmissible ; édpyi, (literally, temper,) has, 
like our own corresponding word, come to be used almost entirely in a specific sense, 
and certainly cannot be rendered here by desire. The interpretation. of Pre is 
exhibited with Mr. Fexron’s usual accuracy, so as to confuse the Fates and Furies 
together! Such carelessness would in any case be highly reprehensible, and here it 
makes a very important difference ; for the sacrifices of the Semne, or furies, were 
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not axvpa, (vid. Buomr. Glossar.,) while those of the Parce were. But on the whole, 
the meaning assigned by Kiausen, Biomriep and Pater is the safest. Cf. Eurip. 
Hippolyt., 145-6: durdaxiats dvicpos ddirwv reddver. 

77. dvacowv. A better reading here is dvacowy, or avacowy, springing up ; first sug- 
gested by Hermann. 

79. 160’ vmepyfpwv. Almost all the recent editors have adopted the reading of the 
Farnese manuscript, 76 0’érepyfjowy ; aevetas nostra. See Peiie’s note. 

86, 87. ‘ Tivos. - + + Ovocxwets. By the persuasion of what announcement (in- 
duced by what news,) dost thou kindle the sacrifices sent around? ‘Translate 
rather: Dost though cause to be kindled the sacrifices distributed (through the 
city?) 

94—96. ‘pappaccopévn. * + + Barrhéiews literally, ‘ Drugged by the soft, not 
fraudulent persuasions of the pure unguent, the royal oil from within the palace.’ 
This is by no means an accurate rendering of reddve pvy dev Bactdéinw; the literal 
meaning of which is te\dvw, the concretion (of oily matter, implied in the preceding 
xoicuaros,) Bacrhéwo, from the palace ; pvx6ev, from its inmost recess. Pauey’s con- 
jecture, Bacrdérwv, is worthy of all attention. 


$104. Sdcov xpdros aicrov, the ominous power or propitious victory on the way, i. e., the omen of vic- 
tory, or, rather, the power of destiny indicated by the omen which met the army, and which is de- 
scribed in the lines that follow. 


$105-107. ’ExreMéwy. KLAUSEN reads é« reAéwy, and understands réAn to mean the gods, the mag- 
istrates, as it were, over the affairsof men. But the reading of ScHNEIDER and others makes a bet- 
ter sense—the finishing, i. e., avenging men, i. ¢., the Atreide, or the Greeks.—ér: .... aid, for still, 
persuasion from the gods inpires my strain, kindred age (supplies the) strength, i. e., the gods give me 
confidence, and the time born with me (the years I count from my birth) gives me the needful 


strength, for this, though not for deeds of war. Of various interpretations, I adopt this, with 
hesitation.’ 


Of various interpretations, we reject this without hesitation. The adjective éd:ov 
governs dvdpdv. Weare unwilling to admit Kiausen’s strange separation of éxrediwv, 
or the active sense which Scunerper and Peixe give to the word, or Pauey’s inter- 
pretation of it as the nominative participle of é«re\ctv. Biomrietp and Scuurz read 
évrehéwy = rwv év rédkec 5 Which answers very well, but the change is unnecessary. Ex 
seems to have the sense of completion here ; dv dpis fxredets are the royal or supreme 
men. ‘The two nouns which compose v. 106 should be read as perispomena, ri:dd 
porray (ace. and Dor. gen.,) ddxiv is epexegetical of red, (as we say in English, 
‘Which is my forte?) The whole passage then will run thus: ‘J am able to sing 
of the confidence inspired by propitious omens that led the royal men, for my 
time of life inspires me divinely with the persuasion of songs; the only strength 
left me.’ 

114, 115. ‘ Booxéyevor. - + + dp6nav. There is some difficulty in the construction 
of BdaBévra, yévvav, to which it would seem to refer, [to which it must refer,] being 
feminine, and the participle being either masc. acc. sing., or neat. plural. But the 
birds are represented as devouring the female hare, young and all. The participle 
may, in the connection of thought, be referred to all together, and therefore should be 
construed asa neuter plural.’ This neuter plural won’t do at all. Vid. Perie’s note 
on this passage, and cf. 520, dodco: riBévres. 

122, 123. ‘Ilévra. - - - Biasov; rpée6e is to be referred to zépywv, according to 
Kuausen and Peite. In front of the towers, i. e., the walls. ‘Bona ex urbe e 
meeniis erepta in castra ad naves portantur:’ Kiausen. Scunerper, however, con- 
structs ripywy with «rivn, and tpdc0e with ra dnucotAnOn, the sense being according to 
him.’ — Never mind what the sense or nonsense is according to Scunemper; there 
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can be very little doubt that the construction of Perte and Kuausen (and Pacsy,) is 
the proper one. 
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141. ‘ ’O» detofvopa, reverencing not, or causing to reverence not the character of 
husband: Pris. Religiosus: Ku. Perhaps the literal meaning, not fearing 
man, not dreading the reproaches of men; as we say of an audacious person, ‘ He 
neither fears man nor devil !” 

Mr. Fetron ought to have given us Kiausen’s reason for his peculiar version of 
dachvwo. * Nulla est ultime in hoc composito partis vis,’ says KLausen. But this is 
neither more nor less than one of his hap-hazard dogmatical assertions, without any 
thing to corroborate it. ‘The true meaning of the word is that given by Perze, as is 
evident on comparing it with the kindred word ¢:Aavwp. In the next line we see Pa- 
LEY has nodded strangely, translating o:xov6n0s doda, ‘A crafty housewife !” 

143. ‘ azéxdayfev. ‘This word, literally meaning screeched out, is to be understood 
as referring rather to the nature of the oracular communication, and its effect upon 
the hearers, than to the manner in which it was delivered.’ 

This observation we confess ourselves unable to understand. We had always sup- 


posed the word a veryappropriate one to express the frenzied utterance of the in- 
spired seer. 





151, 152. ‘ci. - - + érntbpws,‘ If one would truly cast from the mind the useless 
burden.’ 


Not if one would truly cast, but if I ought really to cast. 


157, 158. ‘ Zava. - + + nav. But one by zealously shouting Zeus in songs of 
victory shall obtain all of his mind? 


No, shall obtain his desires to their full extent; goévwv depends on révéerat, and rd 
nav is explanatory. No mention is made of any difficulty in v. 155, but there is a 
considerable one, and the text has been much disputed. The ordinary readings are 
dvdiv ékat, dddév Ere ASEat, dvdey dv Ae~ar, Will say nothing to the point ; will talk non- 
sense. ‘Too prosaic an expression for so highly poetical a passage. Pauey has dvdé 
héterar, will not even be mentioned. In default of something better we would suggest 
évdév doxécar, will prevail nothing ; a conjectural emendation which we find pencilled 
in the margin of our lecture-room copy of Prime. Not being able to discover it in 
any of the commentators, we make bold to take the credit of it ourselves, till a 


claimant shall appear, and meanwhile commend it to the attention of Messrs. An- 
THON, DrisLer and Wootsey. 


$164, 165. Aatpévwv....fpévov. This sentence is variously explained. Deorwm hec est gratia, 
potenter sublimi transtro* insidentium.—WELLAUER. Deorum autem hoc est beneficium nempe ut 
malo suo monito homines inviti discant, sedem venerandam potenter insidentium.—BUTLER. BLOM- 
FIELD, connecting it with the preceding line, translates, For a respect for the gods seated on the wor- 
shipful bench of justice is somehow or other driven into men. SCHNEIDER, Der Gotter aber wohl (ver- 
muthlich) Gnade ist es, die gewaltig (mit Macht) am ehrwurdigen Steuer sitzen (der héchster Gotter, 
namentlich des ZEvs), é. ¢., but it is, perhaps, the favor of the gods who forcibly (with power) sit at 
the awful helm (of the highest gods, especially ZEvs). 

‘If we look at the single words, and review them in connection with what precedes this passage. 
we shall see that Aaiudvwy, though plural, refers, as SCHNEIDER says, to Zeus ; ydpis, Whatever it 
may mean specifically, refers generally to the supreme law, that men are taught by suffering to be 
wise ; Biaiws evidently is explained by the forcible manner in which the new dynasty (that of Zxvs, 
and this idea is most clearly brought out in the PRomMETHEUs Bound) rose to power ; céAya is bor- 
rowed from nautical language, and here means the upper bench, cé\ya cepvév, the awful bench, i. e., 
the seat of supreme power. I suggest, therefore, that the sentence may be easily rendered, and in 
accordance with what precedes it—Such is, somehow (rov, a qualifying particle, and here implying, 
for some mysterious reason, which the speaker does not attempt to fathom or explain), the will of the 
gods (xdpis May mean will, i. e., what is pleasing to them, their pleasure, as well as their favor to 
others, &c.), who sit by force (and, therefore, they may the more naturally be expected to use force 
in leading men to wise moderation) upon the awful seat.’ 


Xéors may not mean ‘will;’ we will bet our copy of Orewi’s ‘ Cicero,’ (eleven 
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volumes, full-bound,) against Mr. Feitron’s ‘ Agamemnon,’ that he cannot show us 
a passage in any standard author where it does. On Biomrrevop’s translation, which 
we much prefer, it may be as well to remark that it requires the reading Aiaws in- 
stead of Brdiws. 

170. ‘The ships were assembled in the harbor of Aulis, opposite to Chalcis, in 
Beotia’ Annexation being the order of the day, Mr. Ferron has stuck the very 
respectable island of Eubea bodily on to the continent! We wonder if the ‘pocket 
editions’ of the classics, which Boston scholars are said to delight in, have any maps 
in them? 

201. ‘ @pacéver here means, gains courage, or strength.’ 

Opactvec happens to be active, gives courage, not takes courage. 

213. ‘ The construction of ¢v\axdy is a sort of apposition with the rest of the sen- 
tence! ‘ To restrain the voice, which (act) would be the guarding of,’ etc.’ 

Altogether wrong. ¢vAaxdy is the accusative before xaracyeiv, ultimately depend- 
ing upon dpdcev, v. 209. (‘Qore may be understood if insisted on, but we are opposed 
to ellipses on principle.) ‘He commanded that the guard of her beautiful mouth 
should restrain her voice,’ etc. 


231. *’ Arias. In Homer, this is only an epithet of PeLoronnesvs ; in the Attic 
writers it is often used as a proper name.’ 

The difference of quantity might have suggested a doubt as to the identity of the 
words ; but quantity is a matter of marvellously small account with the Bostonians. 
In truth, they are two different words, just as much as ixpaOnv and éxpad0ev, or tema par 
and rerayzar. The Homeric amos is a common adjective, derived from drd: drin yata 
means the far-off land. The Aischylean amos (mind that, Professor,) is a proper 
adjective, and an epithet of the Peleponnesus. (Vid. Linwoop’s Lexicon and Burr- 
MANN’s Lexilogus.) 

240. ‘"Ews. + + + wépa. In their idea of the succession of time, the Greeks gave 
precedence tothe night. The morning thus naturally became the child of the night; 
hence the origin of the rapoupia, the proverb, here applied by CLyTEMNESTRA.’ 

Proverb is not the proper expression here: demo i) raporwia means just as the say- 
ing is.’ 

250. ‘I would not take a fancy of a slumbering mind,’ 

A vague and obscure translation. Rather, J would not admit the opinion of, or 
I would not adopt an opinion from, etc. 

251. ‘ dwrepos paris, wingless word, or thought. Unless a is to be considered as 
intensive. In the former case the words are to be rendered an unspoken word, that 
is, a thought or passage ; the opposite of the érca rrepdevra of Homer. In the lat- 
ter, a sudden or swift-flying rumor.’ 

This is a very loose and unsatisfactory note. First of all, dwrepos cannot mean 
swift or winged. Indeed, this intensive alpha is a great impostor, and is now ina 
fair way to be done away with altogether. Sometimes he is really copulative, some- 
times pleonastic, sometimes arising from a mistranslation ; e. g., tn dévdos, Il. x1, 
125, does not mean a thickly-wooded forest, but a forest not cut into timber. The 
phrase rj d’dmrepos ero p¥O0s, which occurs four times in the Odyssey, may perhaps 
be explained with Krausen, but her word was unspoken; i. e., she made no re- 
sponse ; but it is better to translate it, The word did not fly away from her ; did not 
escape her. In the present passage we prefer Patey’s rendering: ‘ Presagitio non 
ab avibus profecta:’ a fancy of your own, confirmed by no omens. 
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262. ‘ ropevrs has, I suppose, the usual meaning of the verbal; opsurds dapras, 
then, is a torch to be passed on, to be forwarded, 

That would be topevréos. lopevros, in its passive sense, means travelled on, passa- 
ble, applied to roads. (We cannot now quote some desiderated passages from Poty- 
ius, but will engage to look them up before the congregated might of Boston shall 
have found answers to half the points in this review.) But here it has its active 
meaning, journeying. 


- 

* 281-283. Lapwvixod....pdéyovcay. SCHNEIDER, KLAUSEN, and PEILE read xdromrpov rpdv” 
understanding it to mean the mirror surface of the strait ; on the ground that rpwy is not only a pro- 
jection of the land into the sea, but an indentation or frith of the sea in the land, and no doubt it 
does mean the latter, especially in AXscuyLus. But there is a difficulty in the apposition, with an 
adjective signification of xdronrpov, a mirror. The examples of several substantives used together 
without a copula, designating the same notion, are not exactly to the point, as KLausEn, referring 
to BERNHARDY (Synt. Gr., p.50), would have them. CANTER’s correction, adopted by WELLAUER, 
and generally received, is that of the text, xérorrov tpdv’. But I am inclined to think zpav here is 
the surface of the Saronic gulf; xaromros means, properly, to be seen, or visible from above ; in sight 
of one who looks down from, card. Here the flame shooting from Agiplanctus, streams from the 
height, over the strait or gulf, making it visible, lighting its surface, so as to render it xarorrov to one 
who looked upon it from a neighboring hill ; 7. e., he might have traced the path of light across the 
waters. Translate, then, to shoot onward, blazing over the lighted surface of the Saronic strait.’ 


We shall not attempt to disguise the difficulties of this passage, or pretend to ex- 
plain them fully. One thing is pretty clear: todv cannot mean the surface of the 
strait ; it is connected with zoo, and its leading idea is that of prominence or projec- 
tion. If, therefore, it means the frith at all, it must be as ‘an indentation of the 
sea into the land.’ And we are also pretty sure that some of the passages adduced 
by Pere are susceptible of a different explanation; e. g.,’Aryd:ov rodvas in ARIsTo- 
PHANES may very well mean The cliffs about the Aigean, like ’Qkeavé rérpa, Eurip. 
Hippol. 121, 2: a rock near the ocean. It must be confessed, however, that there 
are others not so easily disposed of ; such as Persae 132, where Scuutz’s and Biom- 
FIELD’s interpretations of dupifevxrov &\voy todva are very forced. But on the whole, 
as it is always safer to adopt the more usual sense of a word when practicable, we 
prefer to translate xéromrov todva, ‘The promontory looking down upon,’ ete. 

$ 287-289. Toroid’....dpaywv. The allusion is to the \apradngopia, a spectacle given at the festi- 
vals in many parts of Greece. At Athens the preparation for it was very costly, and it was reckon- 
ed among the burdensome offices—the liturgies. (See BoEckn’s Public Economy of Athens, 2d 
edition, Eng. Tr., p. 463, 464.) SCHNEIDER says there were two kinds ; one, in which several per- 
sons ran together, and the victor was he who first reached the goal with his torch still blazing ; the 
other, in which the rivals stood at certain distances from each other. The first must run to the 
place of the second, the second to the place of the third. ‘The victors were those who suceeeded in 
reaching their destination without extinguishing the torch. Hrropotus compares the Persian ar- 
rangement of post-expresses to this species of torch-race (viii., 98). Pausanras describes one of 
these races, starting from the altar of PRomETHEUs, in the Academy (i., 30). ‘In the Academy 
there is an altar of PROMETHEUS, and they run from it to the city, holding burning torches; and 
the contest is to keep the torch burning while running. The first loses the victory if his torch is 
extinguished, and the second takes his place ; and if his torch goes out, the third is the victor; and 
if the torches of all are extinguished, the victory accrues to no one.’ 

‘Translate, Such are the ready stations of the torch-bearers, one filled up by succession from another ; 
one taking the torch from another in regular succession ; and he who runs the first and last wins. 
ScHNEIDER explains the first, because it gave the first announcement of the capture of Troy ; the 
last, because it brought the news tome. But PEILE says, ‘The fiery courier that set out from Ida, 
the first and last that ran, the same arrived at the victorious goal.’ ’ 

The explanation of the Lampadephoria now generally adopted, and indeed the 
only satisfactory one, is LippeL’s: ‘ Suppose that there were several chains of 
runners, each of which had to carry the torch the given distance. Then both con- 
ditions would be fulfilled. ‘The torch would be handed together along each chain ; 
which would answer to the first condition of successive delivery. That chain in 
which it travelled most quickly and soonest reached its destination, would be the win- 
ner ; which would answer to the second condition, its being a race between com- 


petitors.’ (Class. Dict., p. 544.) 
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339. ‘ réwovra. Burter has riwavra; the present is better, for it describes the 
continued steady aim of Zeus; whereas the aorist would mean simply aimed.’ 


Is it possible that the Exior Professor can be ignorant of the frequentative sense 
of the aorist ? 


342. ‘Zyovow, they (i. e., the Trojans,) have the stroke of Zeus to speak of. 

Inaccurate construction. &yovew governs icmiv, and éimciv, thaydv. They can 
tell of the stroke of Zeus. Buta better reading is to put a colon after 2 yovsw, mak- 
ing émctv independent and explanatory. They have the stroke from Zeus— so to 
speak. 

‘344. “Expatey os Expavev. These words are quite obscure, Prr_e renders them, He (Jove) has 
done as he decreed. KLUAUSEN, Perpessus est ut ogi. SCHNEIDER, with a different reading, ws rpakev, 
That he (Zeus) hath done it, that he hath brought it to pass, i. e., the fatal stroke. BoTHr, connect- 
ing it with &iyveicat, Hoc investigare, quomodo ea fecerit et perfecerit. Scuutz nearly the- same. 

5 were ng d perye y. ; 
BLoMFIELD, Perfecit quod decrevit. Of all the explanations, I prefer to consider the subject of the 
sentence, which is very elliptically worded, the wrong-doer, and ixpatev, he hath fared, ws Expavev, 


as he hath done; the stroke of Zeus has inflicted punishment due for crime; the wrong-doer is 
again referred to in the same line by the indefinite pronoun ris.’ 


The natural subject of the sentence is Zevs, not the wrong-doer, who, by-the- 
way, (we suppose Mr. Feuron means the particular wrong-doer, Paris,) is not ne- 
cessarily referred to by ris.* Translate He (Zeus) hath done as he hath fulfilled, 
ixpavey referring to the completion of his vengeance, érougev to the more immediate 
working-out of it. This explanation we offer nostro periculo. 

348 — 352. Here Fexron is quite right in taking tépavrac from gaivw ; but the in- 
strumental dative, ixyévors, is a better reading than éxyévovs. 

379. ‘cri3zoc giddvopes, traces or scenes of love.” ‘Translate ‘Traces of one who 
once loved her husband, and cf. ptrddvopas rpdmus, V. 788. 

382, 383. In the sorrow and longing for her who is beyond the sea, her image will seem to rule the 


house. Most of the translators, including KENNEDY, Mepwrtn, Voss, DaNz, and Scutirz (cited by 


Danz), refer this to MENELAUS; the idea being that sorrow has reduced MENELAUS to a mere 


phantom. This is a soft and sentimental view of the case, neither consistent with the legends of 
the Heroic age, nor with the mighty genius of scuytus. Whatever might have been the feelings 
of MENELAUs on the flight of HELEN, like a practical man that he was, he set himself about recov- 
ering her; and after the Trojan war they lived together in Sparta, quite as happily, for aught we 
know, as they would have been without this little episode in their married life. However a modern 
husband might have pined away under these circumstances, such a way of taking the irregularities 
of a wife would have been quite unintelligible to fhe sturdy warriors at Troy ; and EscuyLus cer- 


tainly was not the man to soften the strong characters of HoMER, whose poems were his delight 
and reverence.’ 


Who can doubt, after this, that ‘ Fe:ron’s judgment, [to say nothing of his good 
taste,] is quite equal to his scholarship ?” 

417. *éy¥pad’- - + + Byovras Expvper, sc. yj, and a hostile land has buried them 
there, having their last resting-place in it.’ 

Clumsy. ‘Translate simply, ‘A hostile land hath buried them, its tenants. 

429, 430. ‘ Bad\ryerar . xepavv6;, for a bolt from Zeus is hurled upon the eyes ; 
i. e. of him who is in the condition just described. The eyes are mentioned,’ says 
ScHNeIDeR, ‘ because it is on that part of the body that the light produces the most 
effect.’ 

Dear ingenious Scunermwer! How clever it is! 4cco:s happens to be the instru- 
mental dative. A bolt is hurled from the eyes of Zeus, cf. Suparos $06vos, 889. 

442 — 443. ‘Tvvaicds . . ~ gvvacveca: literally. It is fitting woman’s spear to 
approve a joy before the thing has appeared. diy} is applied with some contempt 
to express, by sarcastic contrast, the feebleness of the sex.’ 


Translate. It befits the direction of a woman’s mind to acquiesce in what gives 


—_—— 








*SomeE have supposed, not improbably, that Anaragoras is the person here aimed at. 
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pleasure before it is proved. diyyh (dtccw) means originally direction, tendency. (Vid. 
New Cratylus, p. 224.) 

444. 5 Oidvs 6005. Kausen renders ‘ ambitus mentis mueliebris,’ the compass of 
the female mind ; a Scholiast says it is simply a periphrastic expression for 4 yuvh 
woman. Perhaps the best explanation is the female sex — ?ruéuerat ranges. 

Translate. The boundary of the female mind is easily encroached upon. (Vid. 
New Cratylus, |. c.) sa 

468. ‘ unxér’, distinguished from ot«ér:, inasmuch as it is only hypothetical, whereas 
the latter would express a certainty. In this place, it implies a wish that he may 
not, a deprecation. The herald is not quite sure that the dangers are fairly over.’ 

To make this note practically useful to a learner, it should have been accompanied 
by a proper translation of pnxér:, no longer I trust. 

484. ‘rij xarelpyacra midov, tédov may be taken as the nominative or accusative ; 
perhaps the nom. is better here.’ 

Rather better, inasmuch as xareépyacra is passive. 

491. ‘’Efedyerac . . . méov. Boasts the doing more than the suffering.’ 

An obscure and clumsy rendering. ‘Translate. Boasts that their deed is greater 
than their suffering, or goes beyond their suffering. 

535 —538. ‘ Namely the armament of the Greeks, having taken Troy, have nailed 
up these spoils in honor of the Gods in Greece an ancient glory to these dwellings. 
"Aoydiov yavos means a lasting ornament, like doyé:ay riorw. CEdip. Col. 1268. 

551. § Adyos . . . épatvduqv. By such words I wae made to seem insane (wan- 
dering) literally, I was appearing’ 

Translate. J was tried to be proved: cf. mpd rot davévros ante v. 443. 

‘xadxod Badds, the stainings of brass ; the expression is proverbial for whatever is impossible, or 
most unlikely to happen. The precise meaning is uncertain.. SCHNEIDER seems to understand, 
the staining the sword in blood. If he is correct, the passage means, I know no reproach, &c., any 
more than I know of dipping the sword in blood; Iam as innocent of any wrong to him as I am of 
murder. What lends probability to this explanation is the idea that it conveys a covert taunt to 
AGAMEMNON, Who has slain his daughter ; on which the thoughts of CLyrEMNEsTRA are constantly 
turning. KLAvUsEN cites WELCKER with approbation. ‘Recte hoc loco mentionem artis tunc tem- 
poris nuper inventw paucisque note, qua color quidam aeri dabatur, videtur reperisse WRLCKERUS, 
Addit. ad Tril. ZZscu., p. 42,n.6.’ This seems to me far-fetched. It is almost ludicrous to imagine 
CLYTEMNESTRA saying, I know no more of infidelity to him than I know how to color brass, in the 
sense of WELCKER, i. ¢., that being a new art of which she had just heard, but knew nothing.’ 

As the best explanation of this controverted passage we would read yahxés. I am not 
conscious of delight or criminal conversation with another man any more than brass 
is of dye. We have much faith in this emendation which has been suggested to us 
at different times by independent authorities. 

578 —579. ‘’?Ouw... xe6vov, I cannot speak fair falsehoods for friends to 
reap the fruit of along space of time.’ 

ri Wevdy xaha can never mean fair falsehoods any more than 6 dvOpwros ayabds 
would mean the good man. The construction is dvx é06 ’Smws Aéfarue ra WevodH. It is not 
possible for me to tell falsehoods ore Ewar cada 80 that they shall be fair. 

644, 645. ‘ 48; ortuwr Tooxahvpparey, luxurious hangings.’ 

More accurately, hangings of costly luxury. 

666. ‘ dyaé\axrov, without milk, brought up by hand and attempted to be tamed.’ 

dydé\axrov means @ foster-brother. ‘The a is conjunctive not negative. 

670. ‘Kai . . . éniyaprov and rejoiced in by the old.’ 

This cannot be the meaning of ériyaproy which is used in a bad sense rejoicing 


over or rejoiced over, as in Prom. Vinct. 164. éyOpots éxiyapra réxovda. ‘ I have en- 
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dured things to be rejoiced over by enemies. coapots, means gifts or honors as Don- 
aLpson has conclusively shewn. (New Cratyl., p. 377.) Translate with Pauey, 
propter oblater munera jucunda, rejoicing in gifts. 

683 — 692. ‘Tlap’dvrid’ - - ~ dvOos. Tlapaxdévove’ « Epwvis. And in the 
same way I might say there came to Troy a feeling [¢pévnya spirit] of unruffled, 
calm, and a luxurious [dxaccatoy (&in) means quiet not luxurious] ornament of 
wealth, soft dart of the eyes, soul-piercing flower of love, i.e. Heven came,’ ete. 
‘ But the bride-bewailed Erinnys changing all this, made the ends of the marriage 
bitter, having rushed to the Priamide (the Trojans) under the guidance of Xenian 
Zeus, seated for wo, mingling with them for wo. It is much better, with Pere, 
to make Helen the subject all through, and govern 4v00s by rapaxdivove.” Translate 
therefore : 

Similarly I would say that there came into Ilium a spirit of breathless calm, but 
quiet ornament of wealth as she was, shooting sideways the soft dart of her eyes, 
the soul-penetrating blossom of love, she brought about a bitter termination of her 
marriage, having rushed upon the sons of Priam under the guidance of the Zeus 
of hospitality, an unlucky resident and companion, a Fury woful to her connezions. 

‘703-708. idet.... roxetow. The general idea of this passage is, that insolence and overbearing 
injustice are sure to be followed by a progeny like themselves, by woe and crime.—qu<i, is wont. 
—ved\oveay, springing up anew.—rd xipiov, the appointed time—veapa, neuter plural adverbially 


used.—pdovs xdrov, wrath of light ; i. e., wrathful, baleful light, like (Gs aivodaprés, V., 360.—pnedaivas 
pedrdOporow aras, of black calamity for houses.’ 


The following is Donaupson’s lucid emendation of this difficult and corrupt pas- 

sage : 

PireT 62 rixreey "Y6pis 

pév madata vea— 

—oveav tv kaxois Bpotav "Yb6pu, 

tor’ i) 760° Grav rd KUptov porp. 

ved O& dice Képor, 

daipova Te Tov dpaxov, atdAcpov aviEépoyv 

Opdcos, pedaiva pedd Sporoww “Ara 

edopéva ToKEvory. 
which we will leave Mr. Fevron to translate at his leisure, merely pointing out to 
him the parallel passages. Pinpar, Olymp. xiii. 10. Soron, p. 88. Bacu, and Bacis 
apud Heron. viii., 77, for the genealogy of ‘ Yfprs and Képos.’ 

714. ‘Tlapdonpov aivw, falsely stamped by praise,’ divos and divetv are ind ifferent 
words, not necessarily, and in this play not usually having a good sense. Cf. v. 98, xix 
Oipes divetv, and translate here by common report, as Prie has done. 

731 — 738. ‘ May not yeypappévos be used in its legal sense, aropodows, signifying un- 
suitably, improperly, ignorantly ?’ Possibly it may, but PaLey’s explanation, inscite 
pictuses, thou wert unskilfully represented is more conformable to the usual sense 
of dropovows. 

748, ’49. ‘ Edms xpooyer. Hope approached — yess should be constructed with 
mrnpovpivw not filled by a hand, having not a single vote deposited therein.’ As this 
construction (rAnoovpéve yerpds for rAnpovpévw brd yerpds) is a Very Uncommon one, and 
the passage is much disputed, (Scuurz, Kiausen and Pere taking EAzis yeipds to- 
gether. The hope of a hand only approached, i. e., no actual hand) it ought to have 
been supported by some similar examples. Biomrreip gives two, Eurip. Orest., 491, 
mAnytts Ovyarpds rijs éviis, and El. 123, xetoae cas ddé6yov cayeis, (in which latter however 
the reading is doubtful.) Casauson’s conjecture y¢i\os is not unworthy of notice. 

754, 755. ‘ineimep + + + émpatdyec@a. Since we have sprung the snaresof victori- 
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ous vengeance. ‘Translate. Since we have both wrought out for ourselves very 
triumphant strategems, etc. 

‘776-778. ra 6° dd\dn....Bovrcveduec0a. ButTuEr, ‘Intelligo de ludis, solemni more ob felicem 
reditum Diis instituendis, de quibus in concione (év tavny¢pec) agendum erat.’ KLAUSEN, PEILE, 
and WELLAUER, Having instituted a general debate, or contest of opinion, in full assembly ; KEn- 
NEDY, Having appointed public meetings, we will in full assembly consult. But aydév, especially when 
connected with rav#yupis, means a contest, a game; and the latter word signifies a general assembly 
for festal purposes. The great assemblies at Olympia, for instance, were so called. This makes it 
probable that the words refer to the rejoicings to be instituted in thanksgiving to the gods for AGa- 
MEMNON’s safe return, immediately after which a deliberation is to be held upon the present con- 
dition of public affairs, and what should be done to remedy the disorders that may have crept into 
the state during the long absence of the king. Translate, then, And having appointed public games 
(or rejoicings), in the festal gathering of all the people, we will deliberate on public affairs.’ 


This note gives the impression that dycw never signifies an assembly, whereas it is 
its primary signification (4yw to lead or bring together.) Mr. Fexron is believed to 
have edited the Iliad ; can he have forgotten the opening of the last book ? 

Ajdro d'aywv daoi de Boas éri vijas Exacrot 
"coxidvavr’ (éva. 

Now the assembly was broken up, and the people scattered to go each to their 

swift ships. 


‘816. Bovdjv xarappipeey. Two interpretations have been given to these words ; should form a 
desperate scheme, BLOMFIELD, SCHNEIDER, and others ; and, to overthrow the senate ; i. e., the coun- 
cil of elders, who may be supposed to have beén invested with the powers of government during 
the absence of the king. This is the view of Scut'rz, BuTLER, WELLAUVER, and KiavusEn. The 
objection to the former is, that it requires a forced meaning to be assigned to katappirrecy, i. €., to 
form rashly, or to push on desperately, whereas its usual signification is to cast down. The objection 
to the latter is, that it is an abrupt and unprepared introduction of the council of T'épovres, without 
the article rjv. May not the difficulty be removed by taking Sov) fy in its usual sense of cownsel, 
deliberation ? Then karappinrew Bovdjy would be to do just what a mob is most likely to do, to 
cast down counsel ; to reject authority and scorn deliberation.’ 

BLoMFIELD’s interpretation does not require a forced meaning to be assigned to 
xarappinrey as any one may see who will take the trouble to look at his note on Theb. 
1030. xarafpirreey Bovdjv is periclitari consilium, the metaphor being taken from 
throwing dice. 

849, 849. ‘ddd\’ . . . yéoas, but to praise reasonably — this honor ought to come 
from others.’ 

Another mistranslation of dw<ctv. To speak with propriety this honor (of a long 
speech, etc.,) ought to come from others. 

888. ‘’Exi . . . rade. And since Iam compelled to hear these things from you.’ 

Translate. Since I am compelled to obey you in these things, (cov depending on 
karécroappat and rade an accus.of reference,) and cf. 988. 7H pdwerds ye nai caxdv 
krvet poev@v. 

893, 894. ‘"Ouos . . . &xciv. And the house, O king, is ina condition to have 
enough of these under favor of the gods.” ‘There is some question of construction 
here ; rdvde may easily be explained as the partitive genitive.’ 

There is no question about révdc, the partitive genitive being one of the first rules a 
boy learns in his syntax; the difficulty is with respect to the construction of inapye 
with a nominative, and followed by a verb. Cf. Theocr. xxii. 222, ’Ov airai rapéxover 
kai Qs Ends otxos trapxer, which however does not help us with regard to xc. On the 
whole it is better to read with Porson, ofxocs. 

908. *§ Aciypa TpocTario.ov haunting phantom.’ This is not accurate 3 ™oocraripo 
governs xapdias. Translate. Phantom stationed before my heart, etc. 


‘915-917. Xpévos....orpards. It is not easy to construct this sentence in a satisfactory manner. 
Taking it in connection with the first part of the antistrophe, however, the chorus seems to be re- 
flecting upon the length of time since the expedition was undertaken ; then it is an eye-witness of 
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AGAMEMNON’s safe return; and yet an overmastering fear takes possession of it. KLAUSEN con- 
structs xpévos with rapibyoev, translating, Postquam tempus jam, quo rudentum auzilio in arena tene- 
batur navis, preterierat, quum sub Trojam profectus est navigans exercitus. But this is obscure, and 
fails to present a consistent idea to the mind. ScHNEIDER, with a different reading (fuvepbdXois, 
instead of tuveuboXais, and rdphncev, = rapéibycer, instead of rapibncev), renders, It is a long while 
since the embarking host, when it started for Troy, with the cables (i. e., taking in the cables) pushed on 
the sandy ships (i. e., the ships that had been drawn up on the sand-beach). That is, it is a long 
while since the;Grecian army went on board their fleet and made sail for Troy ; implying, that even 
then the same forebodings haunted the mind of the chorus as haunt it now. 

This explanation is probably near the true one. But with the reading of the text we must trans- 
late, A time (a long time) has passed since the naval host spent their youth, with the imbeddings of the 
cables in the sandy shore (axdras, doubtful, but perhaps = dxrijs), after they had hastened to the plain 
of Troy (had issued forth, making for the place wnder Troy). 


dxaras is not for dxrsns any more than dyxadey is for dvéxabev.” Axaros navis is familiar 
to all readers of Heroporus, and there is nothing strange in supposing the existence 
of a feminine form dxaéry. But to this word d«aros Mr. Ferton makes no allusion, 
neither does he to the emendation of Heath rapier, the only reading that suits the 
metre. 

944 — 949. ‘Ts . . . éraéidwv 3 but the mortal blood of a man which has once 
fallen before [already] on the ground, who can by incantation again recall ? —’Ovdi 

. . + évdaBéca. Nor with delay did Zeus stop him who knew aright to raise the 
dead’ {! !) 

How Mr. Fetron came to make this absurd blunder in the very teeth of sense, 
syntax and etymology, it is not very easy to determine ; but we suppose it must have 
been somewhat in this way. Kavusen discourseth on the passage thus luminously ; 

‘évdaBeca, cunctatio, cautio ut Soph. El. 994: todter’ dv riv cidAGBeravy, cunctabunda 
mansisset Eur. Phen. 782; ri d’évAaBela, xonotwrdrn Ocdv.’ Jumbled up with this, 
the Professor probably had some dim recollection of the use of cxyo\} in such sen- 
tences as this, cxoAH yap, fipav bvexa, Mbytos Kae dewvds Gv axévor. For we should be slow, 
for our part, to call him aclever scholar ; and by putting the two together he fell into 
his truly remarkable version. Now, since precaution often implies delay, a sentence 
in which the former word occurs may often be rendered as if it contained the latter, 
e. g-in Kiausen’s first example, éod{er’dv ri» éviaSciav may be loosely rendered cunc- 
tabunda mansisset ; but it is not what a scholar would call an accurate version, nor 
has év\é@era properly any meaning but caution or precaution. And by no possible 
concatenation of circumstances can é7i have an instrumental force. ’Ex'év\aGéra is 
by way of precaution. Cf. Aristorn, Vesp. 511. dpwvetv éré rvpavvids. To buy fish 
with a view to (establishing) a tyranny, where ‘ that eminent Hellenist,’ (as Fe:tron 
calls MircuE.u,) has made one of his usual slips ; and Lysist, 577-8, rovs r:Aodvras 
iavrods éri rds dgxatote Those who mat themselves together for the purpose of get- 
ting offices. ’Ovdi here means else not. All this is clear from the context, as we shall 
see on translating the whole passage. The abundant gift of Zeus indeed, copious 
and from perennial furrows, is wont to dispel the affliction of hunger; but the 
dark blood of man that has once already fallen upon the earth in death, who can call 
up again by incantation? Ese woutp nor Zeus BY WAY OF PRECAUTION have put 
a stop to him that knew aright how to bring back the dead. 

950-954. There is much obscurity in these lines, arising from the peculiar use of Moipa, twice 
in different or moditied senses. KLAUSEN explains it, ‘Visi fines a diis prescripti ne cohibuissent, ne 
fines meos ultra proferrem, sane hac palam professus essem..... poipa, sors cuique assignata, Hane 
distribuunt dii certis finibus cireumscriptam, quos ultra proferre nemini licet. Quibus quum ratio 
reddatur, cur nihil de his curis regi dixerit chorus, non potest hxc sors certis circumscripta finibus 
ad quemquam referri, nisi ad chorum. Hic e finibus egressus esset, quos ei assignaverunt superi, 


si hee professus esset.’ PE1LE thinks ‘that there is an opposition intended between that reraypévn 
Moipa, fired Fate or Destiny, to which the Father of gods and men himself was thought to be sub- 


ject, and the same pozpa, as in a more limited sense administered by the gods...... Translate, there- 
fore, But if unalterable Fate had not restrained fate in the hands of the gods, i. ¢., the power of the 
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gods, that it should lend no assistance, and understand the allusion to be to the very remarkable si- 
lence of the oracles, of Catcuas, &c., &c., respecting the fate of AGAMEMNON on his return home 

in consequence of which the chorus is discouraged from giving vent to, or in any way acting upon; 
their suspicions.’ $ 


3UTLER, cited by PEILE, suggests the following: ‘ Motpa rerayyéva de fato quidem ipso, poipav 
de futuro eventu divinitus constituto, intelligo ; ut sit sensus, Nis? vero fatum prohibuisset me de fu- 
turo rerum eventu divinitus constituto plura proferre vel prescire.’ 


I should translate it literally, Did not fixed Fate hinder me from receiving fate more from the gods, 
my heart, anticipating my tongue, would be pouring out these things. 

Depew to receive! The diametrically opposite sense of the word, which always has 
the idea of bearing from one, not of taking to one. otpav mdéov ex O35v. Fate more 
fromthe Gods! What Greek! what Greek !! This Professor will be the death of 
us! 

There is no reasonable doubt as to the general correctness of PerLe’s interpretation 
which is now usually received. Cf. Prom. 515, sqq. 

Xop. Tis odv dvayxns éorcy olaxoorpéddos ; 

IIp. Motpac Tpimoppoc pvipoves r’ ’Epivves. 

Xop. Tovtwv apa Zeis éorw acbevécrepos ; 

IIp. Ovxovy dv éxpiyot ye tiv rexpwpévny. * 

About 7)éov dépscv however, we have an idea of our own, viz., that it should be trans- 
lated not to lend assistance, but to prevail (= mdéov fxétv) like réovos gépecOar in Hero- 
dotus. Not being able to support this conjecture by any parallel passages we merely 
throw it out for what it is worth. 

979. ‘ Ovpdiav rnvde, here at the door ; rivde the demonstrative is idiomatically used 
for the adverb here. The accusatives agree with éué understood referring to Clytem- 
nestra.’ 

The slight objection to this construction is, that it leaves rapa utterly unprovided for 
(as badly off as Cassanpra was in a strange country, we should say, if it were worth 
while to imitate Mr. Feiron’s desperate jokes) Construe, ot ro: cyodt there is not lei- 
sure you must know, (éne) rpiBew Ovpdcav for me to delay at the door rapa rive by this 
woman. 

1068, 1069. ‘ augidadi xaxots . . . Biov, ‘life encompassed with ills.’ More ac- 
curately overgrown with ills. . 

1101 —9. ‘ Aapzpds . . « pet{ov. And it seems about to approach like a blast 
(rvéwy) brightened to the rising of the sun, so as to dash against the rays much more 
than this calamity.’ 

If Mr. Ferron had taken the trouble to read Prrie’s note, he would have seen 
how and why Aapzpds (and similarly clarus in Latin) when applied to wind comes to 
mean fresh-blowing, and would have been saved a mistranslation accordingly. Totée 
miparos wodd petGov does not mean much more than this calamity, but a much greater 
calamity than this one. 

1122. ‘"Qomep ci napecrarets, as if you were native here. 

Translate simply just as if you were standing by. 

1132. ‘Ids dir - - . x6rw3 dijra expresses surprise on the part of the speaker. 
How in the world were you unharmed by the Lozxian’s wrath? 

This would rather be dpa as in Plato, Phaedr. 228, D., rf dpa év rH docorepa Exets, what 
in the world have you, what can it be that you have in your left hand. Afra has 
three significations. Ist. In affirmations intensive 6v djra certainly not. 2d. In 
ironical concessions admissive ; 16 cd dixdiw dijra your principle forsooth. 3rd. In 
prohibitions and interrogations, swpplicatory, pi diira. Do n’t, I beg of you, and above; 
how, prithee, were you unscathed, etc. 
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1173.‘H. . . éndv. Indeed thou didst greatly mistake the curse of my pre- 
dictions. This would require a genitive dod;. Translate. Thou didst pay little at- 
tention to, thou didst entirely overlook the curse, etc. 

1183. 1184. Excéyerac . . . gévov. She erults while sharpening the sword for 
her husband, to repay death for my bringing hither, 

Is exults to repay good Bostonese? It certainly is not good English. 


1206. ‘ vrriacpa is the subject of the infinitive afew that the prostration of his fallen 
father shall bring him.’ 


This is a possible translation of irréacya, but it is better to understand it the suppli- 
cation. ‘Ccelosupinas si tuleris manus.’ Hor. 

1221. ‘O38 toraros . . mocoPéverat. ScHNEIDER says, ‘ O 8’ veraros rot X06vov 
for 8 3’ veraros XPovoss i. @. the longest (latest) delay is best. 


Bad Greek ; it would be ré icrarov rod ypévev, The common interpretation is the cor- 
rect one. 


1244-1247. friw....Ke—pdparos. SCHNEIDER constructs both datives in the same way, and 
translates, I pray to Helios, turning toward the last light (ast for me), to requite my avengers, together 
with my hated murderers, for the slave who died an easy capture ; i. e., the former with good, the latter 
with evil. KLAUSEN has a different construction: ‘’ExevyecOar duplici sensu cum dativo jungi 
solet, tum invocandi, tum imprecandi; illud dei, hoc hominis ratione habita. Utrumque hoc loco 
junxit poeta; deus, qui invocatur, est sol; homines, quibus imprecatur Cassandra, sunt ultores ; 
utrique dativo casu positi. Id quod imprecatur, additur accusativo positum, verbum rive. Ab 
hoc pendet dativus alter 2yOpois @ovetiae trois guois. Precibus, quibus solem in ultima luce invoco, im- 
precor ultoribus meis ut occisoribus invisis meis idem solvant. ’Enetxecbat est vox media pariter at- 
que imprecari, imprecari potes bona et mala; Cassandra imprecatur vindicibus facilem victoriam. 
Tivew quidem dici solet de eo qui peenam solvit; at rivew omnino est debitum reddere, debitum 
solvere, quod quia ad ultorem, qui debitam infligit pe#nam, transferatur, non est quod impediat.’ 

PEILE translates the whole passage, And unto the sun do I address my prayer, with last gaze on his 
brightness, for my avengers in wrath to make the like return unto my murderers, for a slave's death, an 
easy achievement. With this I should, in the main, agree. The dative ripadpors 1 understand to be 
the dativus commodi, instead of an accusative before rive. Translate, then, I pray to the sun, look- 
tng upon his light for the last time, in behalf of my avengers, that they may repay to my hated murder- 
ers alike (treatment like to that I have received, i. e., death), I having died a slave, an easy captive. 


It is not at all surprising that Messrs. Scunerper and Fexron, should have mistaken 
the construction here, but somewhat singular that Kiausen and Peite should have 
done so. ‘Tivay is said of those who pay the penalty, not those who inflicé it. Trans- 


late. I invoke the sun upon my hostile murderers THAT THEY MAY PAY THE LIKE PENALTY 
TO MY AVENGERS, tohen I, a slave, have been put to death, an easy conquest. 


1254. ‘ daxrvdodexrav. Both Kiausen and Prize have this reading in the text, but 
explain it in their notes as if it were baxrvdodelx wv, agreeing with pad9owv. But the 
word, at least as here accented, is a participle of duxrvdodecxréw 3 agreeing with ris, 
And no one, pointing with his finger. Scunewer agrees with Kiausen and Peite’s 
interpretation, and has the reading daxrv\ode(xrwy, which that interpretation requires.’ 

Boves locuti sunt! Scunerer and the Extor Professor are actually right for 
for once! 


1278, 1279. ‘oi dt. . . sept but they, treading to the earth the fame of delay, 
sleep not upon their hand.’ 


Translate: But they, trampling to the ground regard for delay, do not sleep, (are 
not inactive) with their hand. 

1311 —1314. ‘ Kdxgvoidy . . . Aoyeipacw, And panting out a sharp gush of blood, 
he strikes me with the dark drop of bloody dew, rejoicing no less than the harvest 
field rejoices with beauty in the south wind of Zeus. [Porson’s emendation A:oodére 
is universally received ; translate therefore, rejoices in the shower given of Zeus,] in 
the birth of the flower-cup. Rather in the birth of thé fruit, ‘ when the calyx is put- 
ting forth its fruit.’ (Linwood.) 
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1317 —1318. ‘’Ex . . . ov», Andif it were a seemly thing (of seemly or befit- 
ting things) ¢o pour libations upon the corpse, it would be justly done — nay, over-justly.’ 
The peculiar force of sre, to go so far as is entirely omitted in this translation. 

1349. ‘Qensp . . . extpatverar, Thy mind raves as therefore, (ov’v therefore, i. e. 
as was to be expected) with blood-shedding fortune. 

Translate. Thy mind raves then, just as was to be expected in an occurrence of 
bloodshed. e 

1350, 1351. ‘ Aitos . . . driroy, A clot of blood upon thy face unatoned for, be- 
comes thee well. Spoken in bitter sarcasm and by implication threatening punish- 
ment, the threat being completed in the rest of the sentence. KLavusen explains Zv 
npéxe: Clare apparet, and Peis, is clearly to be seen.’ 

Kuausen and PEIe are quite right and Fexton is quite wrong. 

1353. ‘ Kai. + + + Oéuv. And thou hearest this justice of my oaths. 

Translate: This sanction of my oaths. 





1365. ‘ dria d bux expagarny, and they have done things not unestimated ; i. e., the 
acts have been noted and the proper penalty has been affixed to them ; or, and they 
have not fared undeservedly ; they have received the punishment they deserved.’ 

This is a fair specimen of the way in which Mr. Fetton brackets together a wrong 
and a right translation, without passing any opinion on their respective merits. 

1403. ‘ aivets, ‘ you speak of ; a sense which properly belongs only to the radical 
verb aivw, J say; whence aivos, a speech, narration or mention.’ Perit.’ 

Where was this note when Mr. Fe.ron mistranslated dwetv and alvos three times 
over, as we have shown? How came he to bring it in here, at the eleventh hour? 
Such an inconsistency is almost enough to make us suspect that this edition is the 
work of two hands ; certainly it is too bad for any one man. 

1453, 4. * Aicn. + + + potoa, And Justice is whetting (her sword) for another 
business of harm— Fate, in addition to other whettings.’ 

Here is a mistranslation of tds dais Onyadvacor, Which, however, is corrected a 
few lines lower down, for the Professor’s translations are like some people’s stories : 
they are never repeated twice the same way. ‘The best reading here fs dixny. Fate 


is whetting (the edge of ) Justice, against (to avenge) a fresh deed of wrong, upon 
fresh whet-stones. 


‘1573, 1574. Xreixer’....éxpatayny. This is one of the least explained passages in the whole 
play. CiLyTeMNEsTRA has interposed to prevent bloodshed. She has spoken to He1stuvs, and 
now turns to the old men, the chorus, wishing obviously to persuade them to desist. Taking the 
words as they stand in the text, they mean, literally, And go now, old men, to your fated houses, be- 
fore doing or suffering.any thing unseasonable ; these things must needs be as we have done them. 
One difficulty is with rexpwyévous, applied to houses. KLAUSEN says, ‘ Ilerpwyévov, quidquid certa 
quadam nature lege alicui assignatur est ; id quod optime dicitur de domibus, quee hereditatis jure 
a patre ad filium transeunt.’ Upon this PemLe remarks, that the expression ‘is probably to be 
traced to those predestinarian notions which AuscuyLuvs, “non poeta solum sed etiam PyTHaAGo- 
REvs,” is known to have entertained ; and with the “flattering unction” of which it is curious to 
observe how CLYTEMNESTRA once more seeks to sustain her drooping spirit, under that manifest 
reaction of the moral sense under which, true to nature, the poet has introduced her in this clos- 
ing scene.’ ; ; 

* SCHNEIDER explains the word very much in the same way, and refers to Eurrprpes for author- 
ity. Evurrerpes, however, never uses the word in connection with such an object as a house or 
common residence, and there is no passage in any of his plays by which this usage can be justified. 
A writer in the Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie (1841-42, p. 450) stigmatizes déyous retpwpévovs 
as ‘ineptum,’ ‘quod nihil aliud significet quam ad suas cujusque wdes. Tales insubidum est fato 
alicui assignatas appellare.’ He punctuates and reads the passage thus : 


‘Ereixer’ of yépovres iin zpos dépyous * rexpwpévous 
II piv rabciv Epkavr’ axatpov xpiv rad’ ds éxpdkaper.’ 
Go now, old men, to your homes ; it was necessary that we, being fated, should do what we have done to 


him who wrought a crime before he suffered. This brings out Perie’s idea of predestination in a 
strong light ; but the language is harshly dealt with to force that construction upon it. 
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Our only remark upon this long and inconclusive note shall be to quote the proper 
emendation of v. 1573, (Hearn’s :) 


6 Lrétyer’ jidn d° be yépovres, mods dépovs, rerpwpévovs 
mow wabetv, dpacat r dxatpov.’ 


Go home now, old men, before you are wounded and suffer, and do what is un- 
seasonable.’ 

1578. *’A\da. + + + dravOica. But that these men should flourish at me an idle 
tongue; that they should cast off upon the flowers of a foolish tongue.’ 

The former of these is meant for the literal translation, but the latter is decidedly 
the more literal of the two; though neither of them is remarkable for accuracy. 
Translate with Pere, But to think that these men should thus shed upon me the 
exuberance of a foolish tongue ! 

1588, 9. ‘Mii. + + + wadds. Pay no heed to these senseless howlings; I and 
you in power will set all right about this house. 

He cannot leave AZscny.Lus without a blunder in the very last line. xparavre go- 
verns dwpdérwy. Translate, I and you, ruling these halls, will set them well in order. 

We have thus proved at length Mr. Fexron’s inaccuracy. There are a few other 
sins which we have to charge him with. In the first place, he is to blame for much 
otiose information and translation. We do not allude to such notes as that on v. 7- 
It is possible that the Harvard youth may require to be informed that ‘the article, 
by a frequent usage, stands for a pronoun.’ But we mean such remarks as ‘ dvyfy, 
in opposition with cipBodov,’ v. 9, and ‘ dyed Aipas, without the lyre,’ v. 920. Why, 
what could dved \épas mean but without the lyre? Could it mean with the lyre? 
or without a drum? Who could ever mistake the meaning of it? Now there are 
two reasons why Mr. Fetron should have kept clear of these superfluities ; first, 
because the room they take up might have been much better occupied by explana- 
tions of real difficulties which he has left unexplained ; secondly, because his clique 
have always blamed our New-York editors on this very account; that their notes 
and explanations were too profuse. 

Next, he has endeavored to get credit for extensive poetic reading at second-hand. 
Numerous passages are quoted from the English poets in illustration of particular ex- 
pressions, and very seldom is any intimation given that they have been before cited. 
Now of these extracts, (there are some twenty-eight of them in all,) all but three 
are taken from ‘ Boyes’ Illustrations of Auscnyius and Sornoc.es,’ a work of equal 
labor and taste, and better known in this meridian than the professor seems to have 
suspected. 

Finally, he is guilty of sad disrespect to his author in the matter of various jokelets 
and punlings. A commentator on ArisropHANEs may be allowed to show his wit, 
though considering the humorist he is brought into comparison with, he ought first to be 
quite sure that it is of the first water; but what shall we say to a note like this: 
‘806 —808. The high-wrought expressions which the poet places in the mouth of 
CLYTEeMNEsTRA are in strict accordance with her fierce but most dissembling and simu- 
lating character. The many halters that had been loosened, sorely against her will, 
would have excited AGAMEMNON’s suspicion, perhaps, at any other moment, that there 
was a drop too much.’ 

That an editor of A’scuytvs should play off such foolery! We must drop the 


Extor professor ; he is altogether too much for our patience. e's. 
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A Year or ConsoLaTion. By Mrs. BuTLer, late FANNY Keme_e. Two volumes in one. pp. 307. 
New-York: WILEY aND PUTNAM. 


Tuis is a very characteristic book., In the year which Mrs. Butter passed in 
Italy, she evidently crowded together as much observation of nature, art, and Italian 
human kind, as could well be embraced in that space of time ; and numerous, nay 
almost thrice-hackneyed, as works on Italy have becom, it is no scant praise of the 
book before us to say, that we have read it through, from title-page to colophon, with 
unabated interest. Much of this interest may be owing to the strong sympathy which 
one naturally feels for a lady so gifted, placed, by the shipwreck of her domestic affec- 
tions, apart with Racue, ‘ mourning for her children, and refusing to be comforted,’ 
how attractive soever the scenes and teeming the associations by which she is sur- 
rounded. It will be remarked by even the most casual reader of her pages, how 
frequently, after long wanderings among the hallowed scenes and objects of the 
‘ Eternal City,’ and filling her mind with the thoughts and images of the past, she 
returns home only to commune with her sorrowful spirit, and pour out her soul in sad, 
sad song. Take the following touching lines, as one of many kindred examples in verse, 
of the grief which ‘ sat at her bereaved heart, and gnawed at its cruel leisure.’ ‘I 
have seen to-day,’ she writes, ‘ the first blossoms of the spring;’ and thereupon arises 
to her desolate recollection this affecting picture, limned by ‘a branch of flowering 


acacia :’ 

‘Tur blossoms hang again upon the tree, 

As when with their sweet breath they greeted me 
Against my casement, on that sunny morn, 

When thou, first blossom of my spring, was born 
And as L lay, panting from the fierce strife 

With death and agony that won thy life, 

Their snowy clusters hung on their brown bough, 
E’en as upon my breast, my May-bud, thou. 

They seem to me thy sisters, Gh, my child! 
And now the air, full of their fragrance mild, 
Recalls that hour ; a tenfold agony 

Pulls at my heart-strings, as I think of thee. 

Was itin vain! Oh, wasit allin vain! 

That night of hope, of terror, and of pain, ; 
When from the shadowy boundaries of death, 

I brought thee safely, breathing living breath 

Upon my heart — it was a holy shrine, 

Full of Gop’s praise —they laid thee, treasure mine! 
And from its tender depths the blue heaven smiled, 
And the white blossoms bowed to thee, my child, 
And solemn joy of a new life was spread, 

Like a mysterious halo, round that bed. 
And now how is it, since eleven years 
Have steeped that memory in bitterest tears? 
Alone, heart-broken, on a distant shore, 
Thy childless mother sits lamenting o’er 
Flowers, which the spring calls from this foreign earth, 
Thy twins, that crowned the morning of thy birth. 
How is it with thee — lost — lost — precious one! 
In thy fresh spring-time growing up alone ? 
What warmth unfolds thee ? — what sweet dews are shed, 
Like love and patience over thy young head ? 

What holy springs feed thy deep inner life ? 

What shelters thee from passion’s deadly strife ? 
What guards thy growth, straight, strong, aud full and free, 
Lovely and glorious, oh, my fair young tree? 
Gop — FatHer — Thou — who by this awful fate 
Hast lopp’d, and stripp’d, and left me desolate ! 
In the dark bitter floods that o’er my soul, 
Their billows of despair triumphant roll, 

Let me not be o’erwhelm’d !’ 


As a vivid picture of life in Rome, as a record of thoughts made sacred by sorrow, 
and as in all respects an eminently readable book, we commend this ‘ Year of Conso- 
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lation’ to our readers. It strikes us that in certain of her descriptions Mrs. Burter 
would have done well to have chosen with more care the synonymes of sundry terms 
which she employs, and again and again repeats, as if there were something attrac- 
tive in a nasty word ; but that is a matter of taste, with which we are not disposed 
to quarrel — especially in the case of a lady. The volume, we should add, is distin- 
guished by that external neatness which is characteristic of the issues of its publishers. 


Tue Lisrary or American Brocrapny. Lives of Danret Boone and Bexsamin Lincouy. 

In one volume. pp. 432. Boston: Cuaries ©. Lirrie and James Brown. 

We always welcome with pleasure any of the volumes of this excellent series ; 
being well assured that under the competent and careful supervision of a historian so 
long and so well approved as Mr. Sparks, each successive issue will sustain the pro- 
mise of its predecessors. Of the many writers who have given sketches of the his- 
tory of Danie Boone to the public, scarcely any two, according to the author of the 
life before us, (Joun M. Peck, Esq., formerly of Saint Louis,) have agreed in many 
of the prominent events of his life, and still more have they differed in the time and 
place of his birth and that of his decease. A fiction concerning the latter event was 
adopted with too little caution by the lamented Timorny F unt, and on the authority 
of his book has been propagated by several others; a story which, a few days after 
its first promulgation, the old pioneer told the editor he would n’t believe, if he had 
told it himself. A tale of Boone equally groundless ‘stands grouped a marble lie’ in 
the rotunda of the capital at Washington. Fixson’s brief sketch, published in 1784, 
is the earliest authentic account of Boone, who wrote it from the statements of the 
adventurous backwoodsman himself. ‘The sources from whieh the author of the 
present memoir derived the events of Boone’s early life, are conversations with Colo- 
nel Boong himself, the traditions of his family and friends, and especially the commu- 
nications of his nephew and niece. Many incidents, and the means of settling several 
doubtful points, have been obtained by much research from other sources; while many 
facts appertaining to the middle and latter periods of his life have been obtained from 
the children with whom he resided toward the close of his life and from his wife. Indeed 
every publication concerning Boonr, or the early history of Kentucky, has been care- 
fully examined and collated with other statements; and even while the work was in 
progress, the author made a visit to the settlement in Missouri, where he lived and died, 
to confer with his descendants and neighbors ; thus being enabled to confirm some 
doubtful particulars, and to add two or three new incidents to his spirited and inte- 
resting narrative. 

The memoir of General Lincoxn, so well known by his deeds in the dark times of 
our history, is from the pen of Francis Bowen, Esq., editor of the ‘ North-American 
Review.’ Its materials have been drawn almost wholly from the letters and private 
papers of the General himself, which have been preserved in a state of great com- 
pleteness, and which throw much light on some of the most interesting passages in 
the history of the American revolution. A clear narrative of facts is here submitted 
to the public, unconnected with speculations about causes and political principles. 
The present volume, like its predecessors, is beautifully executed, and has the added 
attraction of a faithful portrait of the great western pioneer. 
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Omoo: A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES IN THE SoutH Seas. By HERMAN Metvi te, Author of 
‘Typee.’ In two volumes. pp. 285. New-York: HarPER AND BroTHERs. 


Wiruovur being equal in spirit and interest to its popular predecessor, this is yet a 
very clever and entertaining work. Aside from the fact that the volumes are full of 
incident, which if not always striking is nevertheless generally attractive, the style 
of the writer — simple and unpretending, with no appirent aim of forcing the atten- 
tion and admiration of the reader, and by that very circumstance securing both — is 
one of its very highest recommendations. Mr. MeLvit.e gives us at times, in his 
narrative, admirable limnings of life on board whaling vessels, filled as they too gene- 
rally are with the most motley crews, reckless sailors from every nation in the known 
world, who, when not on ship-board, harbor among the barbarous or semi-civilized 
islands of Polynesia, or along the western coast of South America. A familiar (and 
but for the solemn assurance of the author to the contrary, we should add, high- 
colored) account is given of the present condition of the ‘ converted’ Polynesians, as 
affected by their promiscuous intercourse with foreigners, and the teachings of the 
missionaries, combined. In a modest preface, Mr. MELvILLe tells us that the present 
narrative has no other connection with ‘ Typee,’ save that it necessarily begins where 
that work left off. Its title is derived from the dialect of the Marquesas Islands, 
where the word, ‘ Omoo,’ among other uses, signifies a rover, or a person wandering 
from one island to another, like some of the natives. The author professes to describe 
merely what he has seen ; and so evidently natural are his pages, that we are bound 
to take him at his word, and to believe farther, that the reflections in which he occa- 
sionally indulges are spontaneous, and such as would suggest themselves to the most 
casual observer. ‘Omoo’ has already passed to a third edition. 


WaAsHINGTON AND HIS GENERALS. By J.T. Heapwey, Acthor of ‘ Napoigon and his Marshals,’ 
‘The Sacred Mountains,’ etc. In two volumes: Volume First. pp. 348. New-York: BAKER AND 
SCRIBNER. 


THERE are very many modern historical works, coldly correct and methodically 
dull, which in the eyes of certain astute critics would no doubt bear away the palm 
from this book of Mr. Heaptey’s. While we would say nothing in favor of incor- 
rectness or carelessness of style, of which our author is certainly not unfrequently 
guilty, in the heat and impetuosity of his descriptions, we must nevertheless admit, 
that we are inclined to overlook these defects when they are so well atoned for by 
the life and vigor of the narrative, in perusing the stirring incidents of which we 
are borne so unresistingly along. Mr. Heap.ey’s design, in which he has well suc- 
ceeded, was to group around WasuineTon the chief characters and scenes of our 
revolution ; and in doing so, to present an accurate description of every battle-field 
in which they were engaged ; leaving out dry detail, and those minutia which might 
be indispensable perhaps in giving their separate lives, and preserving only their more 
important characteristic acts. In this way he sets before us, by no elaborate touches 
of the pencil, but by the bold strokes of a rich brush and a free hand, the picturesque 
and striking features in the history and career of Wasnincron, Putnam, Montco- 
MERY, ARNOLD, Stark, ScuuyLer, Gates, and Wayne. ‘To these sketches we 
would call the attention of our readers; not by a labored review, made up of long 
extracts, open to all readers, (a cheap method of filling the pages of a magazine,) 
but by the expression of our own unbiassed opinion of its merits. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Doctor J. C. Warren, or Boston.— We welcome with pleasure the following 
tribute to an eminent surgeon, who although belonging to a sister city, has acquired 
a fame which makes him the common property of the republic: ‘ The Boston jour- 
nals announce that Doctor J.C. Warren, the celebrated and venerable surgeon — in- 
deed we may say, the father of modern surgery in America — has recently been 
chosen President of the Natural History Society in that city. This election is no 
less honorable to the learned Society than to the veteran Professor whom they have 
sought to honor by their vote. It is no weak testimony to our own worth, justly to 
appreciate what is truly worthy in others ; and we doubt if the Boston Society could 
have given a more satisfactory proof of the high stand they have taken and sustained 
in the sacred cause of science, than the unanimity with which a man of such various 
merit and unceasing ardor in the service of his noble profession was called to the chair. 

‘ It is now three months since Doctor Warren delivered his valedictory address to 
the Boston Medical School. At that time it was generally understood that his desire 
was gradually to wean himself from the severer bondage of the profession to which 
for upward of forty years he has given his labor and his life; that he was willing to 
resign to younger men a post which he has so honorably occupied, and to devote a 
larger portion of his time to those kindred studies which have always been his pas- 
sion, but spite of his enthusiasm, whose blandishments he has hitherto resisted for the 
more charitable, the more christian office of doing practical good to his fellow-men. 
We can contemplate no nobler self-sacrifice than that of duty to desire, when desire 
is encouraged by success. Doctor Warren has made this sacrifice, and for his good- 
ness thousands will sigh thanks to hisname. Almost half a century of his life—a 
life that might have been given to social pleasures, to learned ease, to the cultivation 
of innate propensities for study and science — he, like a valiant martyr, has resigned 
to hard work, to professional bondage, to daily toil; incessant, restless though regular ; 
unmitigated and without a truce. Surely this must be a source of unfailing com- 
placency, that powers which have, amid all the drudgery of worldly business, contri- 
buted so greatly to the advancement of his art, have not the less been steadfast to the 
mechanical, the less glorious but not less useful duty, of relieving pain, of curing the 
infirm, of bringing back the dying to life. All honor to such a man! Let not the 
world, in their blind admiration for accidental discoveries ; for early and fortunate 
pioneers in the cause of knowledge; for lucky speculators and ingenious finders of 
new arts ; forget their vast, their manifold obligations to those conscientious and gene- 
rous men who consider that day lost which is not spent in direct benefit to humanity ; 


who bravely resign the allurements of experiment for the practice of established du- 
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ties; and who are more sensible of the excellence of labor than of literary or scien- 
tific distinction. 

‘ But Doctor Warren in his busy life has found space for both. In him we have 
seen beautifully combined the hard-working, plodding, indefatigable craftsman with 
the quickness, the caution, the close observation and the philosophic conclusion of 
the well-trained and careful thinker. ‘The skill of his hand has a precious counter- 
part in the sagacity and profundity of his mental achievements. From the time when, 
ardent with youth and ambition, he brought from Europe those new operations for 
hernia, for the ligature of arteries, for staphyloraphy, and many others previously un- 
known in this country, to the present day, he has manifested the same zeal, the same 
spirit of investigation, the same strictness of research and anxious struggles for im- 
provement which distinguished his early career. Nothing that promised well escaped 
him; nothing that savored of charlatanry received his encouragement. Cautious, 
judicious and deliberate, he has keenly distinguished between pretence and truth. 
He did not believe in ‘ L’ Eau Brocchieri,’ but he had faith in the late development of 
Sulphuric Ether. It ought to be conspicuously recorded to Doctor Warren’s honor, 
that he was one of the first who gave countenance to the promulgation of this new 
discovery, and who acceded, against much discouragement and frequent sneers, in 
spite of professional prejudice and unexperienced fears, to the trial of a novel and 
doubtful process which now bids fair to stand out as one of the great triumphs of 
modern experiment. Had not Doctor Warren consented tothe trialof Ether at the 
Massachusetts hospital ; had he been as timidly over-wise as some other sage doctors 
(of New-York and elsewhere) perhaps the world would still be ignorant of the bless- 
ing which has been bestowed upon them in this new practice. 

‘ Honor, we say, to a man like this! Long may he live to enjoy the fruits of his 
long life of toil, and to prosecute those studies which have ever been his passion, and 
which he still feels a duty! May the blessing of alate departure, which he has him- 
self bestowed upon so many, be allotted to him, both for his own sake and for man- 
kind’s! May he forget in his studies the slow approach of years, and preserve to the 
end that youthful zeal and that genial interest in his race which a life of honorable 
toil and watchful temperance have fairly earned : 


‘Semper enim in his studiis laboribusque viventi; non intelligitur quando obrepat senectus: ita 
sensim, sine sensu, aetas senescit; nec subito frangitur, sed diuturnitate extinguitur.’ 


Long may the venerable Professor be permitted to apply these words of Tunty to 
himself! All who knew him will acknowledge the modesty, while they feel the 
strength, of his own claims to such a gentle close of his earthly labors. It ought to 
be a satisfaction to himself, as it is a comfort to the commonwealth, that in doffing the 
harness in which he has so faithfully toiled, he bequeaths his duties and his skill to a 


son* in every way worthy of his distinguished father. He need not say with Pros- 
PERO, in abjuring the ‘rough magic’ of his art: 


‘T’ll break my staff, 
And deeper than did ever plummet sound, 
I'll drown my books.’ 


A filial hand has already received the hereditary implements which we trust he is 


destined to wield with equal felicity, and keep fresh for another half century the illus- 
trious name of WARREN. 


* Docror J. Mason WakREN, one of the youngest, but most assiduous and thorough-bred sur- 
geons of America. 
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Music 1n Tue Merroro.iis.— Music has not been very flourishing for the last 
few weeks, for almost all the concert-givers are out of the city. English opera we 
have none, and our Italian company at Paxmo’s has been very irregular in its per- 
formances; partly in consequence of the illness of the tenor, and then through sick- 
ness of the Prima Donna. Our resident artists but rarely give concerts, because the 
public never support them. However good the programme offered, the professor 
always loses money by the affair. Mrs. Epwarp Loper and Mr. W. A. Kine tried 
a concert conjointly a short time since ; and although the bill was very attractive, 
(the first part consisting of gems from the opera of ‘ Oberon,’ and the second part of 
the entire first act of ‘ Cinderella,’ songs, duetts, chorusses, etc.,) still the concert 
was poorly attended. ‘Those who were there were delighted ; but the givers of the 
concert must have lost money. The same thing may be said, with some little qualifi- 
cation perhaps, of the recent concert given by Mr. Georce Loper, one of the clever- 
est and most versatile of our musical professors. His bill of performance was an 
excellent one ; his assistants of the first order of merit ; yet he could not have real- 
ized more than an hundred dollars by his concert. 

The Italian opera company, from Havana, played two nights at the Park Thea- 
tre, previous to going to Boston, and the rush to hear them was tremendous. There 
has not been such a crush in‘ Old Drury’ for many a long day. In its arrangements 
the company is perfect ; that is to say, they have two or three excellent singers of 
each voice, soprano, tenor and bass; so that if the Prima Donna is taken ill, another 
nearly as good is ready to supply her place ; and so with the other voices. They 
also brought with them a splendid chorus, and a really fine band., They produced 
the opera of ‘Ernani,’ by Veront, for the first time in New-York. ‘There is much in 
the music to please, and much that if left out would greatly improve the opera. The 
lovers of the German school look with contempt upon Verp1, because he is an 
Italian ; while the devotees of Beiiin1 and Donizerri give him the cold shoulder 
because he leans somewhat toward the Germans ; so that poor Verpr is in a situa- 
tion somewhat similar to Manomer’'s coffin ; suspended between two opinions, and 
rejected by both. 

The Prima Donna, Signorini Tepesco, is a true artiste. She is youthful, finely 
formed, with features at once commanding and expressive. Her voice is delicious in 
quality, pure and equal throughout, powerful and flexible in a remarkable degree. 
She sings with passion and energy, delicacy and expression ; her style is finished, 
and her execution is very brilliant, distinct, and marked by fine artistical taste. She 
made a decided ‘ hit ;’ indeed, we have rarely seen so much genuine enthusiasm dis- 
played by the public in this country. She was of course called out, and was received 
with a waving of hats and handkerchiefs, the audience standing all the while. The 
tenor, the baritone and the bass are all of them finished singers. ‘Their school is un- 
impeachable, and all they do is distinguished by the utmost taste and artistic pro- 
priety. The chorus is the best operatic chorus we have had here, both in the quality 
of the voices and the promptness and precision of their execution. The band is also 
admirable. It contains, among a number of excellent artists, at least two who are 
eminent as soloists. Signor Arpitt, as a violinist, exhibits many points which mark 
him out as a superior artist ; and with so many excellences, we are at a loss to ima- 
gine why he has not attained a place in the front rank of living violinists. Signor 
Borssin1, as a contra-bassist, or double-bass-player, is second to none in the world. 
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He is the Pacantni of that cumbersome instrument, and hugs it as closely and ten- 
derly as the mighty Wizard fondled his favorite Cremona or Straduorious. The 
ravishing tones and wonderful execution which he draws out of this unwieldy instru- 
ment beggar all power of description ; and his hearers, at the conclusion of his con- 
certs, seemed actually beside themselves with delight and astonishment. ‘To say 
that he was applauded would but half ¢xpress the tumult of enthusiasm which 
greeted him. ‘The entire company return to New-York this month ; and if we may 
predict their success by their merit, they will have no reason to regret their visit to 
our northern regions. 

There is great talk about new opera-houses in New-York. One, to be devoted 
entirely to music, has been commenced in Astor-Place. ‘This is an up-town specu- 
lation, and will answer admirably in ten or fifteen years, provided the plan of share- 
holders’ tickets be abandoned ; but if that system is persisted in, the theatre will 
never answer. The theatre now rising so rapidly on Broadway and Leonard-street 
is, we hear, to be devoted to English and Italian opera during certain portions of the 
season. ‘I'he situation points this out as a perfectly safe enterprise, and one which 
will be popular with the people. But there is another scheme, as yet only talked 
about, and that is, a magnificent hotel, theatre and concert-room on the site of Nrsxo’s 
Garden. Whoever carries such a scheme out will surely realize a colossal fortune. 
At present, however, Rumor is the only one actively engaged in this undertaking. 
A splendid concert-room, one hundred and twenty feet long by eighty feet wide, is 
now in the progress of erection adjoining Bond-street-House, by Mr. Lararce. The 
situation is very high up, but the building is so greatly needed that it must needs com- 
mand success. 

We are promised, early in September, a magnificent Musical Festival, which is 
to continue for three days and three nights, after the plan of the English and Ger- 
man festivals. There are to be nearly six hundred vocal and instrumental per- 
formers ; and to insure a performance as great in quality as in numbers, the rehearsals 
are to commence immediately. ‘This festival will be worthy of New-York, and will 
undoubtedly attract hundreds of visitors from the neighboring cities and state; for 
certainly such a musical gathering has never been known in this country. And 
lastly, touching musical matters, a musical weekly paper, to be called ‘ The Musical 
Times,’ to be edited by Mr. Henry C. Warson, assisted by several musical and lite- 
rary gentlemen, is about being published by Mr. Joun P. Ripner, 289 Broadway, 
who is already the agent for the most useful and valuable artistic journal in the 
world, namely the ‘ London Art-Union. By the prospectus we learn that the 
‘ Musical Times’ will be a journal of news, correspondence and criticism; a sort of 
expositor between the profession and the public; a means of communication for 
manufacturers and publishers with the people and the profession. Such a journal 
has been wanted here for years; but at this time it seems indispensable, when we 
reflect how many interests there are to advocate and abuses to correct. The editor, 
Mr. Warson, is a gentleman whose ability we have never heard questioned, even by 
those who dissent from his opinions upon certain points. ‘The public may therefore 
rely, that whatever he does will be well done. Beside occasional pieces of original 
engraved music, four fine portraits, separate from the paper, will be given during the 
year. The first one is promised to be ready with the first number. ‘hese portraits 
alone will be worth the price of subscription. ‘The musical public should cordially 
support a journal which may effect so much good in the cause of the art. 





Editor’s Table. 


Gossip wit Reapers anp CorresponpEents.— We sit down to our ‘ gossipry’ for 
June at our summer quarters on the Hudson. At Mr. Doss, his Ferry, we indite 
this matter ; and reader, wherever you are, and ‘ whoever you may be, or not,’ if 
you have human perceptions, and a heart, would that your ‘ daily walk and conver- 
sation’ might be amidst such glorious scenery as that by which we are surrounded! 
Before us spreads wide the Tappaan Zee, so perilous of yore to the old Dutch navi- 
gators. Not a wave dimples its broad breast, save the undulations which the fre- 
quent passage of some floating palace of the Hudson sends on its musical errand up 
the smooth beach ; southward, the Palisades, for fifteen miles, frown in purple sha- 
dows upon the blue waters of the river; far northward the West Point Highlands 
tower faintly into the sky ; while between them and us the broad bays which indent 
the beautiful shores of the Hudson are thickly sprinkled with white sails, some flit- 
ting into dimness in the distance, and others gliding lazily hitherward on the rece- 
ding tide. Thg whole region, moreover, is classic ground. We are but little re- 
moved from i wizard precincts of Sleepy Hollow, the creator of whose celebrity 
sojourns (and long may he sojourn there, in health and happiness!) within sound of 
cock-crowing from the spot where we write; and over on the opposite height, be- 
yond where you hear the shriek and trample of the iron steed rushing townward from 
the ‘land of Goshen,’ bearing the ‘ milk-and-honey’ of that fertile region, poor ANDRE 
expiated his fool-hardy offence against military law. Pleasant it is to be now in the 
easily-accessible town, and anon in the equally-accessible country, while both seem 
but the fresher for the sudden contrast. We have been out to look at our recent ex- 
periment in hydraulics, and living over again our first impression of a brook water- 
wheel. What a power that trifling thing had in evoking past memories ! Possibly 
the thoughts of our own boyhood reverberating in ‘ Young Kwnicx.’s’ mind, at sight 
of our unique machine and crude ‘ water-privilege’ had something to do with it. 
We ’ll think of that, while we go out upon the verandah, in the beginning of this 
meek yellow gloaming, to see the evening star go up upon its watch, and mark the 
young moon tracking its descending course in light across the silvery waters of the 
Tappaan Zee. - + - Tue reader will find in the story of ‘ Thirty Years Lost,’ from 
our esteemed Constantinople correspondent, some graphic indications of life in the 
French capital. Apropos of that, and especially of a Parisian ‘ Bal Masqué,’ here 
is an extract of a letter from a highly respectable citizen of New-York, written in 
February last, the revelations of which will not be lost upon American readers : 

‘Drip youeverseea‘Bal Masqué?’? Ofcourse not. Well, I have been to one. J——a would n’t 
zo; so Mr. T s, Mr. J——s and I ‘put out’ at twelve o’clock one night, which is the hour at 
which they commence. The ‘ Bal’ was at the ‘Academie Royale,’ the great French opera-house; a 


very large and splendid building. On these occasions the stage and pit are converted into one vast 
floor for the dancers; the orchestra, composed of over two hundred performers, led by the cele- 
brated Musarp, being elevated at the farther end of the stage. On our entrance we promenaded 
the saloon, already quite filled by ladies in masks and dominoes. Ladies are all required to be 
masked, which is generally accomplished by a little black mask covering the nose, with openings 
for the eyes, and leaving the forehead, mouth, and lower part of the face uncovered. The gentle- 
men do not mask, so that the ladies have greatly the advantage, inasmuch as the little mask I have 
mentioned completely disguises and conceals them, so that it is entirely impossible to recognize 
them. In this saloon every thing was decent, and going on regularly and in order. We passed from 
here to the floor, where the music and dancing had already commenced ; and I wish it were possible 
for me to convey to you an idea of the scene. Men and women, in all sorts of dresses, of all colors 
and shapes, in chapeaus and caps of all conceivable forms, filled the vast area, and were occupied in 
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the most lascivious dance you can imagine. Pictureto yourself girls in trowsers of crimson, purple 
aud other colors, fitted closely to their well-developed limbs ; generally short, and trimmed with lace 
at the bottoms, so us fairly to exhibit their pretty ankles to the best advantage, setting closely around 
the waist, with nothing but a shirt above, showing their pretty busts perfectly ; their hair ‘worked 
under’ (in a way to which I believe only Parisian barbers are competent,) so as to resemble boys’ 
hair exactly ; aud then after you have got this part of the picture complete, hang these girls around 
the necks of the men, closely hugged, and then set them to dancing some exaggeration of the Polka, 
in comparison with which the waltz is nothing; then imagine th® most glorious music trom the best 
orchestra in the world, aud you will have sowe idea of the Grand Bal Masqué of Paris. The men 
(those on the floor, | mean,) are dressed in al! sorts of fantastic costumes. Among thein I noticed 
two dressed in imitation of our Indians. The ‘ Pierrot,’ as they call it, a white shirt andl trowsers, 
with a long white cap, (precisely such, by-the-by, as the clown in the RaveL pantomimes always 
wears,) seemed to be rather tle favorite, as I saw more of that than of any other one. Our tickets 
admitted us to all parts of the house ; so we weut all over it, to see what we could see. Mr. J——-s 
talks French, and became acquainted at a previous ‘ Bal’ with a young girl in buys’ clothes, of the 
kind I have described, whom we met in one of the boxes. Acquaintance, however, is quite immate- 
rial, as every one speaks to whomsoever he pleases. However, she accosted me in very good Eng- 
lish with ‘How do you do?’ ‘Very well,’ said I ; ‘how do you do? how have you been?’ ‘Qui, 
yes,’ said she; ‘will you kiss me 2’ Of course I declined, alleging the presence Ro many people 
as a sufficient apology ; to which she replied, that that made vo difference; a fact of which I was 
already very well aware, as all around were women on the men’s laps, kissing and hugging, ete., ete. 





These two sentences were all she knew of English. Do you see now what ‘ Bal Masqués’ are made 
of? Do you wonder that corruption pervades Parisian life almost universally?) The*Bal Valentino’ 
is another place of similar character, which I have also visited; though here the participators are in 
their ordinary dress. Here, as at the other, the performers are chiefly of the grisettes, etc.’ 


James Suitu, The witty author of the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ once observed, in 
a letter to a female friend: ‘ We are enjoined upon grave authority to ‘ put off the 
old man.’ I should be very happy to do so, if I could. At present, I am flying in 
the face of Scripture, and putting it on.’ ‘The author of the following lines, penned 
when the writer was seventy-eight years of age, does n't seem to regard his case as 
at all pity-worthy. And truth to say, with such a young spirit in his bosom, why 
should he? 


‘Yrs, lam old; my strength declines, ‘Yes, lam old; but asI press * 

And wrinkles tell the touch of Time; The vale of years with willing feet, 
Yet might I fancy these the signs Still do f find life’s sorrows less, 

Not of decay, but manhood's prime ; And all its hallowed joys more sweet ; 
For all within is young and glowing, Since Time, for every rose he snatches, 
Spite of old age’s outward showing. Takes fifty thorns, with all their scratches, 

‘Yes, lam old; Ambition’s call, ‘Yes, lam old! Experience now, 

Fame, wealth, distinction’s keen pursuit, That best of guides, hath made me sage; 
That once could charm and cheat me — all And thus instructed, I avow 

Are now detected, passive, mute. My firm conviction that old age, 

Thank Gop! the passions and their riot Of all our various terms of living 
Are bartered for content and quiet. Deserves the warmest, best thanksgiving!’ 


Some one has well remarked that ‘it is a benevolent provision of nature that in 
old age the memory enjoys a second spring ; and that while we forget all passing oc- 
currences, many of which are but painful concomitants of old age, we have a vivid 
and delightful recollection of ail the pleasures of youth. Objects become shadowy 
to the bodily eye as they are more remote, but to the mental eye of age the most 
distant are the most distinct. A man of eighty may forget that he was seventy, but 
he never forgets that he was once a boy. Who can doubt the immortality of the 
soul, when we see that the mind can thus pass out of bodily decrepitude into a state 
of rejuvenescence? The seventy-fifth year of his age was a period selected by the 
judgment and experience of the sage FonreNneLLe as the most agreeable of his long 
life. Cheer up, therefore, ye foot-sore and travel-soiled pilgrims and journeyers from 
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a far country! You will meet your road-companions ere long, ‘ where sorrow is 
never known, and friends are never parted.’ - - - ‘G. B.,’ of B 





, tells a good 
story of a youth who came home one night, prepared ‘ to build,’ having ‘a brick in 


his hat,’ ‘to whom thus’ his father: ‘ What do you mean, Sir, by coming home again 
in a state of intoxication? Before I was as old as you are, I had left off entirely the 
use of liquor.’ ‘ Ver’ good,’ hiccoughed the hopeful son, ‘ ver’ well, I’m not as old 
as you are, yet; I'll leave off, too, fore I’m as old as you are! Come —ain’t that 
the ticket!’ How vast, to his maudlin comprehension, must have seemed the ‘ height 
of that great argument!’ - - - Our obliging correspondent, Mr. Sruarr Perry, in 
a note to the E:prror, corrects two or three inadvertencies which were contained in 
31 the incidental description of the battle of Waterloo, in our April number. Mr. 


ab 


i Perry remarks: ‘first, the impression may be derived from your kind notice of me 
in the ‘ Eprror’s Table,’ that I actually partook in the battle; which is not the faet, Y 
: I being but a spectator. Secondly, it was not a mere dragoon who slew the lancer ; 4 
it was my uncle, an officer, who was wounded in the bridle-arm, and had received a ni 
wt 


severe contusion on the head, who was ordered to the rear, and who knew by appoint- 
ment with my father, (also a spectator,) of the direction in which he would be found 
in case of such event. Thirdly, the troops that gave way were not those which 
guarded ‘La Haye Sainte.’ These troops never gave way: it was the left wing, 
placed in front of ‘Terre La Haye,’ which broke ground, and this was owing to the 
fact that there were too many continental troops, ‘ Brave Belge,’ among them. The 
island troops rarely run. Fourthly, and lastly, the cut ‘six’ is never made upon 
the casque, for that would break or bend the sword : this arbiter of doom is directed 
against the jugular vein and the vertebra of the neck. It is true that all these 
errors would pass the ordinary eye without detection; but a judge of the matter 
would not let them escape without detection and animadversion ; and allow me, my 
dear Sir, to say, that any article emanating from either of us ought to be out of the 
reach of both.’ - - - ‘R. W. J. propounds the following for solution, without satis- 
factorily answering the query of our own upon which it is based : 
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Supposine that all the worid were Shakers, as the society ought surely to desire it to be, where 


would they get recruits from after a while?’ KwickEersockeRr for April, 1847: p. 372 
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‘ANSWER. — When the war between Spirit and Flesh shall be ended by the complete victory of 
the former, and ‘the kingdoms of this world become the kingdom of Gop and of his Curist,’ we 
shall not be trouble about recruits. 

‘ Allow us to put the question, ‘What is to become of the world’ if it goes on, ‘as in the days of 


Nog, marrying and giving in marriage,’ for two hundred years to come? For, according to pub- 
lished statistics, the population of 
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The United States, since 1790, has doubled in 
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‘ Therefore, if the present organization of society and the advance of the arts and of civilization 
serve to increase the means of subsistence, of course population will increase in at least a corres- 
ponding ratio, and double in less time. 

‘It is estimated that there are at this time one thousand millions of people on the globe ; which, if 
doubled only five times in two hundred years, wil! make the number thirty-two thousand millions 
So if the whole surface of the earth, including rivers, lakes, swamps and deserts, contains but fifty 
millions of square miles, or thirty-two thousand millions of acres, there will then be less than one 
acre of land for each individual ! 


‘ We ask, ‘What is to become of the world? And without seeking for ‘ recruits,’ what will you 
do with supernumeraries ?’ 
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We'll ‘ inquire round’ a little, and let you know! The ‘Two drops’ of our friend 
would be more than ‘a drop too much’ in our pages; Miss Hannan F. Govup’s 
(or Mrs. Sicourney’s?) lines on the same theme having fully ‘satisfied the senti- 
ment.’ - - + A LeGaL member of Congress was once foiled in an important law- 
suit before an Indiana jury, by the adroitness of a pettifogger who was opposed to 
him. The ‘honorable gentleman’ was but little acquainted in that region of his cir- 
cuit, whereas the pettifogger was altogether at home. “The former had occasion, in 
the course of his argument, to make frequent reference to ‘ the common law of Eng- 
land,’ which made his side of the case quite clear; but his antagonist soon demo- 
lished that strong-hold. ‘Gentlemen of the jury,’ said he, in reply, ‘what have you 
to do with the common law of England? What have you to do with any English 
law? If we are to be guided by English law at all, we want their best law, not 
their common law. We want as good law as Queen Vicroria herself makes use of ; 
for, gentlemen, we are all sovereigns here. But we don’t want no English law. 
United States’ law is good enough for us ; yes, Indi-a-na law is good enough for an 
Indiana jury; and so I know you will convince the wordy gentleman who has come 
here to insult your patriotism and good sense by attempting to influence your decision 
through the common law of England’ The jury gave the pettifogger his case with- 
out consultation! - - - Wer propose to say a few words in the present number 
touching some of the Pictures in the National Academy of Design, and to continue 
our remarks in the July issue. We shall do this with brevity, for the reason that to 
our readers elsewhere than in the metropolis, observations upon paintings on exhibi- 
tion, which they have no means of seeing, must necessarily be rather dull reading. 
But let us plunge in medias res: Mr. Durann’s landscapes are Numbers 24, 29 and 
77; and we mention them first, because they will first arrest the eye of the lover of 
nature on entering the exhibition. Now we know of no artistical terms wherewith 
to express our impression of the characteristics of Mr. Durann’s pictures ; but this 
we know, that while we are looking at them, the illusion is such that we soon forget 
that they are paintings. ‘The sleepy summer haze, the living, sappy trees, the quiet 
waters, the pervading atmosphere, all these fill the eye and the mind; and if one 
standing by your side whispers, ‘A little too yellowish in tone, perhaps; ‘ He wants a 
little more middle-distance,’ and the like, you thank your stars that you are no critic, 
and are glad that you can’t see the justice of the objection. —- Of Exuiott’s por- 
traits, including his large picture of Governor Bouck, we have already spoken at 
large. Their superiority is conceded, as well by all his brother artists as by the public. 
We must not omit to call attention to one among the best of this fine artist’s efforts, 
which from its position, high up between the second and third saloons, is liable to be 
overlooked. It is Number 334, a portrait of a lovely lady, exquisitely painted ; the 
hair and simple drapery, especially, being absolutely faultless. —- Number 6, Mr. 
Guass’s representation of ‘ Cromwell exhorting his Captains before the Battle of 
Naseby, is a good picture. Mr. Grass is an unprofessional artist ; for although he 
sells his pictures, he paints them en amateur. The ensemble of this painting is ex- 
cellent, and the execution striking. Its defects are, somewhat too much density in 
the group surrounding CroMWELL, and a little too much perpendicular abbreviation of 
the human form. Mr. Guass might have ‘ split the difference’ with Mr. Rornermet, 
in his Corres (Number 1;) for the procerity of his figures is a most remarkable fea- 
ture in an otherwise cleverish picture. — Mr. Cuarman, in ‘The Sentinel,’ (Number 
46,) has embodied some of his very best characteristics. A noble dog stands ‘ senti- 
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nel’ over a sweetly-painted boy, asleep on a rock nearthe water. The coloring of the 
child is admirable, and nothing could exceed the spirit, the ‘ life and fire’ assurance of 
the dog’s eye and manner. Catch a stray vagabond molesting that boy ! —— Mr. 
Jesse ‘Tausor, as a landscape-painter, is a very ‘rising man.’ We have seen nothing 
from his pencil to compare with his ‘ Christian and the Cross,’ a scene from the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ in the present exhibition. ‘Ta zor has the true feeling for his art, 
and he is approaching the higher rounds of the ladder with long strides, for so diminu- 
tive a person. Macte Virtute, Mr.'Tatsor! Let us have your own impressions of 
nature, and we stand ready to endorse their faithfulness. Leave imitations of parti- 
cular schools and particular artists to less original and capable painters. No matter 
whether critics or brother-artists praise or blame ; do you ‘ give ’em Jesse,’ and that 
will suffice. —- Mr. Marcuant’s portrait of our old friend, the late lamented Colonel 
Wi ua L. Stone, is a striking likeness anda good painting. Memory, a good critic 
in portraits as in the contents of books, is ‘ unanimous’ in this behalf. _. Many of 
the old masters, avowedly deficient in drawing and composition, were celebrated for 
their coloring,a merit which the mere effects of time, in the course of three or four 
centuries, must inevitably destroy ; and yet Titan, the great colorist of his day, but 
whose pictures have mostly faded into a cold dimness, is still held up to admiration, 
because his blended hues delighted the good people of the fifteenth century. Mr. 
Gray, we were not a little fearful at one time, had fallen a victim to a blind admira- 
tion of Titian; but preserving all due ‘classicality,’ he has shown us his improve- 
ment upon the past, in Number 62, ‘Teaching the Immortality of the Soul’ Look 
at the drawing and flesh-tints of the child in that picture, and admit that merit which 
cannot bedenied. Of the picture called ‘The Greek Lovers’ we may say with Iago, 
we ‘like not that.” —_ Mr. Huntineron has several pictures in the exhibition, the 
best of which we conceive to be ‘ Mercy fainting at the wicket-gate,’ a scene from 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ to which, with others from the same pencil, we hope to be 
able to advert hereafter. _—__ ‘ The Last of the Red Men,’ by J. H. Brann, a well-ap- 
proved western artist, was in its conception highly poetical ; in his original group of 
statuary, from which the figures are drawn, also, the whole seemed effective and felici- 
tous; but something — haste, or other something — has interfered with the happy trans- 
fer of the group to canvass. It is not deemed by the public as being above the level of 
Mr. Bearv’s acknowledged genius. __ Mr. Peeve’s ‘ Children of the Country,’ 
(Number 95,) we very much admire. It is simple, unostentatious, yet most effective ; 
admirable, alike in composition, drawing and color. While looking at the absolutely 
perfect lamb, and the figure of the boy, we were forcibly reminded of a remark of 
the ‘Oxford Student ’’ ‘ We are more gratified by the simplest lines or words which 
can suggest the idea in its own native beauty, than by the robe or the gem which con- 
ceal while they decorate. We are better pleased to feel by their absence how little 
they could bestow, than by their presence how much they can destroy. No weight, 
nor mass, nor beauty of execution, can outweigh one grain or fragment of Thought. 
Three pen-strokes of Ragra.ue are a greater and a better picture than the most fin- 
ished work that ever Carto Do cr polished into inanity.— Mr. Coxe has only two 
pictures in the academy, but they are of a very superior order of execution, judged 
even by his own high standard. We consider Mr. Coxe to be quite as much of a 
poet as a painter, in his pictures. The ‘ Voyage of Life’ and ‘ The Course of Em- 


pire’ are elaborately painted poems, in which we scarcely know which most to admire, 
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the suggestiveness to the mind or the lovely limning to the eye. ‘T'he Mountain-Ford’ 
embodies nearly all Mr. Coxe’s most felicitous points. .- We have never seen from 
Mr. Marreson’s capable and industrious pencil so high a reach of art as is exhibited 
in ‘The First Sabbath of the Pilgrims.’ ‘The wintry scene is desolation itself, and 
must have been attained only by the most minute observation of nature; nor can we 
well conceive a more impressive representation of devotional feeling than is imparted 
to the countenances of the worshipping pilgrims. —‘ The Force of Music,’ by Mount, 
is almost equal to his celebrated picture of ‘ Selling a Mare.’ ‘To say nothing of the 
faithful accessories, did you ever see a more speaking face and figure than that ne- 
gro’s? Don’t you perceive, that the moment the fiddle ceases, he is going to ‘ fro’ 
himself ’pon de subjec’, and spress his sentiments’ on the same? The fiddler himself, 
and the old man listening, are all admirable. Bravo! Mr. Mount. You are coming 
back to the field and to the matériel of your old triumphs. ——- Mr. Cuionney is tread- 
ing in the footsteps of Mr. Mounr. If you will do us the favor, reader, to look at 
Number 166, and say if the old fisherman in the boat, with his sparkling eyes, speak- 
ing mouth, patched trowsers, and triumphant bearing, is n’t a production of great 
merit, ‘why we are mistaken — that’s all.’ We should like to have seen his fine fish 
a little more lithe about the tail, however, and the line not quite so ‘taut.’ If the 
old fellow had been ‘ playing’ him till he had ‘drowned’ him, the captor would n’t 
have that freshness of keen, sudden exultation in his face. No; that fish’s weight 
was never anticipated. — ‘The Orphan’sFuneral, by Mr. F. W. Epmonps, is a pic- 
ture which at the first glance tells its own affecting story. A young mother is car- 
rying to the grave the coffin of her only and infant child ; and ‘all the mother,’ bereft 
of her last earthly joy, is expressed in her face. Such a mother we once saw at an 
undertaker’s window, looking wistfully at a dirty bank-note and some small change 
which she had untied from the corner of a handkerchief, and then at two little coffins, 
counting again and again her money, to see if she could make out enough to purchase 
the most costly one for her dead babe. You can add nothing to such scenes, and 
Mr. Epmonps has wisely, and with characteristically good judgment, omitted all such 
accessories as might distract attention from the main object. ——- We thought to have 
said something at this time of Mr. Incuam’s delicious picture of ‘ T'he Flower-Girl,’ 
Mr. Cropsey’s landscapes, Mr. Pace’s valuable contributions, as well as those of seve- 
ral other artists; but the printer cuts us off abruptly, with the information that the 
abundant antecedent matter, in this department, leaves us little space for after ‘ gos- 
siping.’ We shall, revert again to the Academy’s catalogue. . . . One doesn’t 
like to be considered a ‘ tool ;) but CarLyLe makes man, as a tool-wsing animal, some- 
thing worthy of especial honor: ‘ Weak in himself, and of small stature, he stands on 
a basis, at most, for the flattest-soled, of some half-square foot, insecurely enough ; has 
to straddle ou this legs lest the very wind supplant him. Feeblest of bipeds ! — the 
steer of the meadow tosses him aloft, like a waste rag. Nevertheless, he can use 
tools, can devise tools; with these the granite mountain melts into dust before him; 
seas are his smooth highway, and winds and fire his unwearying steeds.’ . . . Tur 
very ridiculous custom of carrying a hat into a drawing-room, originated with the 
English, who never know what to do with their hands. The custom is properly ta- 
booed in Paris, where there is less awkwardness to hide in the salon. It is sometimes 
imitated here, however. We saw a gentleman standing at a supper-table the other 
evening, holding his hat between between his knees, and with a face as red as a beat, 
from his compound exertions, trying to eat a plate of oysters with a look of uncon- 
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cern. “I was a sad spectacle. . . . Mr. Josern C. Pancxo, the ‘ poet and colored 
pusson’ of Utica, has been illustrating General Taytor’s victory at Buena-Vista. He 
publishes his effusions, we are told, headed by an endorsement of his genius from the 
KNICKERBOCKER, in hand-bills, which he retails in person at the canal packet-station 
and rail-road dépot of the flourishing and beautiful city which claims the honor of 
his residence. Here is a sample of the effusion in question : 

‘Hatt peace! sweet peace! where art thou fled? | ‘He said he was old ZacHary’s friend, 

Thou art not numbered with the dead ? Aud wisdom to him he would lend ; 


Arise and shield us from disgrace, Twenty thousand troops he had on hand, 
And show thy gold illustrious face ! And, surrounded, Tayior then did stand. 


‘For Santa Anna long has been ‘* Capitulation I demand 


By 

In war, and in disgraceful sin ; | Within two hours as you stand ; q} 
And Tay.or, by thy golden grace, | And blood and carnage you shall see, ‘| 
May make him hide his hostile face. | Unless you surrender unto me!’ i 
' ae 

‘In eighteen forty-seven he come oa Brave TayLor, in his Yankee phrase, fy 


With infantry and with big guns; 


Said ‘ Light your lamps, and let them blaze ; aa 
With a numerous host in good repair, | And if we cannot blow them out, af 
‘Old Rough-and-Ready’ for to scare. | We probably then may back out!’ ii 


WE see it stated in some of the public journals that that nicest of Gotham’s F1- 
caros, Mr. James Grant, Ann-street, is likely, at some period not specified, to inherit 
his share of the vast estates of the Grant clan, in the north of Scotland. Forbid it, 
long and pleasant memories of artistic neatness of touch around the editorial chin ; 
of faultless tonsorial appliances; of delicious shampooing in melting summer days ; 
of garrulous chattings, long by-gone! Be ever ‘Jim Grant,’ and ‘nothing else ;’ 
for that is enough for a faithful, honest man’s ambition. + - - A youne Irish ser- 
vant-girl, coming from Albany recently in one of the night-steamers, had the bad 
luck to lose the ‘recommend’ which had been given her on leaving her last place. 
She brought however the accompanying rather dubious ‘ ticket,’ which she presented 
to a neighbor of ours: ‘ This is to say, that Karntern O’Hazen had a good charac- 
ter when she left Albany, but she lost it on board the steam-boat coming down from 
Albany. Tim Murpny, Cherry-street.’ - - - Tnere is some amusement in ‘ B. P.’s’ 
‘Johnsonian Exercises ;’ but the antitheses too frequently lack force. 'The instances 
are not all of them original, Mr.‘ P.’ It was Suerrpan who said (to a tailor, who 
had asked him ‘ at least for the inéeres¢ on his bill,’) ‘ It is not my interest to pay the 
principal, nor my principle to pay the interest ;> and no matter what ‘ Jones’ may 
have ‘ remarked,’ it was the witty Smrru who retorted upon some one who had called 
him ‘ an every-day man,’ ‘ Well, if I am an every-day man, you are a weak one:’ 
it was the same Sairu, too, who when it was mentioned that a certain confectioner 
thickened his isinglass with dissolved parchment, observed, that ‘some fierce people 
made you eat your words, but that he ate his deeds ;’ and if it wasn’t Smrrn it was 
somebody else, who described an epitaph as ‘ giving a good character to parties on 
their going into a new place, who sometimes had a very bad character in the place 
they had just left! - + - Tere is great force in the ensuing reflections upon the 
too common impression that mere money is a sure passport to cultivated society. 
The passage is taken from Mr. Coorer’s novel of ‘ The Red-Skins :’ 
‘OnE of the commonest errors of those who from position and habits are unable to appreciate the 
links which cunnect cultivated society together, is to refer every thing to riches. Riches, in a cer- 
tain sense, as a means und through their consequences, may be a principal agent in dividing society 
into classes; but, loug after riches have taken wings, their fruits remain, when good use has been 
made of their presence. So untrue is the vulgar opinion — or it might be better to say, the opinion 


of the vulgar — that mouey is the one tie which unites polished society, that it is a fact which all 
must know who have access to the better circles of even our own commercial towns, that these cir- 
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cles, loosely and accidentally constructed as they are, receive with reluctance, nay often sternly 


exclude, vulgar wealth from their associations, while the door is open to the cultivated who have 
nothing.’ 


‘Very genteel’ people are sometimes quite goodish sort of folk; but they are too 
often vulgar, as all persons must necessarily be, who judge solely from appearances, 
and attach inordinate importance to externals. They live for show, and are ever 
fretting their lives out in the endeavor to be considerably more ‘ fashionable’ than 
somebody else of their acquaintance. Such a family we have known, on New-Year 
day, to plant an old gray-headed white man, hired ‘ for that occasisi only,’ at the 
door, in place of Berry the maid, whose duty it was, at all other periods of the year, 
to admit visitors. An old white-haired seneschal, ‘ the family servant so long,’ was 


so ‘genteel!’ One may perhaps envy such ‘rich people’ for what they have, but 
they cannot help pitying them for what they are. Oh! the ennui, the un-self-reli- 


ance, the desolation of mere ostentatious ‘ gentility!’ One who ‘knew whereof he 


spoke,’ in allusion to the merely physical capacity of enjoyment of these faded, jaded 
worldlings, wrote thus feelingly : ‘I have sometimes observed a baked dinner carry- 
ing home to the proprietor, consisting of a piece of beef, potatoes, and a brown pud- 
ding, and I have said to myself: ‘ The owner of that need not envy the richest 
parvenu his luxurious table. Hunger is better than a French cook.’ - - - We de- 
rive the subjoined interesting oriental intelligence from our long-time correspondent 
at the Turkish capital. ‘ Morn breaketh in the East :’ 


‘Tue present ministry under Recurp Pacua is wholly in favor of civilization and improvement: 
it has abolished the black slave-market as a preliminary step, and advocates religious liberty and 
toleration. Long may it continue! The young Sultan is no longer urged on by his ministers, but 
takes the lead in carrying out whatever tends to benefit his country and people, and will gain for 


himself great commendation in Europe. Before long, I think, you will hear of very surprising 


changes in Turkey, and the introduction of measures of the highest and most liberal order. On the 
site of the Hotel de Ville of the Greeks of the Lower Empire, opposite the great church of Satnt 
Soputa, he is erecting an immense university, which is to be supplied with good professors from 
Europe. He has recently finished an extensive military academy, of a superior kind. Hospitals 
are being erected around the city, one of which, built by his mother, is for people of all classes and 
religions. You are perhaps aware of the Sultan’s having established extensive manufactories of 
silk, cotton and cloth; and one of our countrymen, from South Carolina, has in the vicinity of the 
capital an extensive model-farm for the cultivation of cotton, etc., and the breeding of the best 
kinds of animals. The farm is worthy of the Sultan, and is patronized in a most liberal manner. 
Dr. Smiru, also from South Carolina, is the Sultan’s mineralogist, and has been very fortunate in 
rendering him good service. You will have heard of the new trouble between Turkey and Greece, 
growing out of some remarks made by the king of the latter country to the minister of the Sultan, 
resident at Athens. There are a few fumilies professing the Greek religion, which for a century or 
two past have enjoyed certain honors and offices under the Turkish government. These families 
are called ‘ Fanariates,’ from the place of their residence, the Fanar ; and ‘the principal members 
have always been remarkable for their cunning and intrigue. The Greeks of Athens have a parti- 
cular antipathy for these Fanariates, and as the Sultan’s representative is one of them, he fills rather 
a thankless post amongst his own co-religionists though not co-nationalists, at the capital of what 


should naturally be hisown country. The minister, it is generally believed, has in this instance done 


but his duty, or at least obeyed his instructions ; and yet M. CaLertt, the King of Greece's first 


minister, refuses to receive him again at Athens. The ‘ five great powers’ have taken the difficulty 


into their hands, and we look with no little interest to the denouement of the quarrel. The Porte 
gave Greece a month in which to offer an amende, and that term is nearly up. The Porte has for- 
bidden the export of grain from most parts of its territory, lest the inhabitants should deprive them- 
selves even of the seed for next year.’ 


Tue author of the ‘ Letters from the Gulf States’ is commended in the Southern 
journals for the faithfulness of his sketches. He has called public attention to the 
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fact, of which however we suppose few persons had any doubt, that the pictures of 
Indian character and Indian life, drawn in certain pen-and-ink novels of the South, 
have little truthfulness of portraiture to recommend them. ‘The males, coarse, indo- 
lent and forbidding, have been idealized out of all recognition; and the transcendent 
aboriginal specimens of female grace and beauty are utterly wanting. We are es- 
pecially pleased to note the progress of domestic manufactures at the South. Our 
correspondent’s remark, that ‘a few years ago one could n’t find a plough, an axe, 
or a tin-pail, which was not the handiwork of a Yankee,’ is confirmed by our friend 
Wuirtier, who mentions as a fact, that not many years ago, in the neighborhood of 
the Cypress Swamp and the mouth of the Great Bay, ‘a whole wedding-party rode 
half a dozen miles to see the operation of a common pump, which some enterprising 
Yankee had substituted for the bucket, drawn up with a rope or pole by main 
strength!’ - - - Tere are many striking epitaphs in the grave-yards of the me- 
tropolis. One in St. Paut’s church-yard we copied recently, for its unique conceit. 
It is of ‘Joun Carrer, a native of Old England,’ who ‘ died and was buried’ in 1802: 


‘THouan Boreas’ blasts and boisterous waves 

Have tossed me to and fro, 

In spite of both, you plainly see, 
I harbor here below : 

Whiere safe at anchor though I ride, 
With many of our fleet, 

Yet once again I must set sail, 
Our ADMIRAL to meet.’ 


The following sentence is a homily that every passer-by may read on a tall ceno- 
taph in the same burial-place : 
‘Life ! how short!’ 


Simple as truthful. - - - ‘Tom Perrer,’ a very spirited serial novel in the ‘Evening 
Mirror’ daily journal, is drawing to a close. We trust the hero may succeed at last 
in finding his father ; for we know of nothing more affecting than the situation of a 
foundling. How many thousands, coming from the foundling-hospitals of Paris, for 
example, can confirm the experience of the desolate wanderer, described by the ten- 
der-hearted Tevretsprécku: ‘ Ever in my distress and my loneliness have I turned 
full of longing to that unknown Father, who, perhaps far from me, perhaps near, 
either way invisible, might have taken me to his paternal bosom, there to lie screened 
from many a woe. ‘Thou beloved Father! dost thou still, shut out from me only by 
thin penetrable curtains of earthly space, wend to and fro among the crowds of the 
living? Or art thou hidden by those far thicker curtains of the everlasting Night, or 
rather of the everlasting Day, through which my mortal eye and outstretched arms 
need not strive toreach! Alas! I know not, and in vain vex myself toknow! More 
than once, heart-deluded, have I taken thee for this and the other noble-looking 
stranger; and approached him wistfully, with infinite regard; but he too had to 
repel me —he too was not thou!’ Alas! poor foundling! Thy only Faruer is in 
heaven, whom with the bodily eye thou shalt never behold, but only with the spi- 
ritual.’ - - - Our Providence friend’s ‘Anecdote of a Connecticut Parson’ has 
already appeared, or at least the spirit of it, in a western journal. It has however 
reminded us of a reniark of Wesiey to one of his large congregations, as it was 
about dispersing: ‘I am credibly informed that there are doubtless thieves in this 
assembly. Let them remember that the eye of Gop is upon them: there are also 
several police-officers in attendance.’ Not unlike the pious husbandman, who went 
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= 
about his farm praying for fruitfulness in certain fields; but whenever he came to a 
particularly yellow, sterile patch of ground, he would say: ‘ Praying is of no use 
here ; this piece must have manure.’ ‘ Faith without works’ would n’t do. 


‘THERE is a silent river, | 
The rolling river, Time ; Upon its silent tide ; 
In summer’s rosy blushes, With golden treasures laden, 
In hoary winter’s prime, The little vessels glide ; 
It floweth, ever floweth, Awd Faith, and Love, and Action, 
In whatever clime: And Hope, are side by side.’ 


‘And well-trimmed barks are sailing 


i 


We remarked a clever piece of verse in one of the newspapers lately, inculcating 
the propriety of ‘ Keeping at Work, and making the most of time. O! if we did 
but reflect that Time is the vehicle that is carrying every thing into nothing! We 
talk of spending our time, as if it were so much interest of a perpetual annuity ; 
whereas we are all living upon our capital, and he who wastes a single day throws 
away that which can never be recalled or recovered. - - + Tuer following tribute to 
Mr. Forrest, the distinguished American tragedian, we take from a recent letter of 
a new contributor, a popular clergyman in the ‘ Queen City of the West: If you 
would know who scratches the above, ask B or Nep Forrest. You may 
smile at the reference of the cloth to an actor for character. But, my Gop! I wish 
every body had as much character, and as good a one, as Forrest. He is not as 
good a man in soul, I fear, as he should be; but then he is a man—a full-length 
human — with a soul running from his hair to his heels. Show me ten such in a 
million, and untie.’ - - - ‘What constitutes the Externals of a true Gentility?’ is 
a dullish essay on a subject which would be prolific enough in capable hands. A 
Welsh triad says that ‘ The three unconcealable traits of a gentleman, by which he 





shall be known, are the glance of his eye, the pronunciation of his speech, and the 
mode of his self-motion ;’ in briefer English, his look, his voice and his gait. - - - Mr. 
Wituam H. Granuam, Tribune-Buildings, has in press a beautiful miniature volume, 
made up of admirable selections in verse, entitled ‘ The Lover's Gift, or Affection’s 
Token. What a wide world of readers that little book will appeal to! For the 
lover, where is he not? ‘ He who has passed through life without ever being in love, 
has had no spring-time, no summer in his existence ; his heart is as a flowering plant 
which hath never blown, never developed itself; never put forth its beauty and its 
perfume ; never given or received pleasure.’ By-the-by, ‘speaking of love,’ hear 
one who is very far gone in that ‘sweet distress’ discourse of his mistress: 


* Was I court-plaster, I would be ‘Was [a pair of spectacles, 

A patch upon her‘ip ; How dearly I would prize 
To spend a life of ecstacy, A situation on her nose, 

And sip, and sip, and sip! | To look her in the eyes !’ 


We hope the poet’s fair inamorata had n’t a ‘ single bowel’ of compassion for her 
sighing swain. ‘He doth protest too much.’ . . . ‘ Reasonine from analogy,’ the 
Americans are worse than the Chinese. In Woodford county, Illinois, a preacher of 
the gospel recently traded a woman and child for a jackass ; the child being sold the 
day before it was born! Now look at the testimony of Mr. Wiu1ams in favor of the 
Chinese : ‘ It is not usual to see an ass and a cow yoked together. It is not true that 
a Chinese yokes his wife and his ass together, as is sometimes represented.’ Voila 
la difference!’ . . . We give our Baltimore friend up ; satisfied that 


*A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.’ 


‘ Drawing a mistake or a prejudice out of the head, is as painful as drawing a tooth.’ 
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No man likes to admit that his favorite opinion, (perhaps the only child of his mind, 
and cherished accordingly,) is illegitimate. We have said our last say ‘on this 
pint. . . . A LAuGHABLE incident occurred recently on the Sabbath, at a church 
in the interior of Pennsylvania. The reverend clergyman had just concluded an im- 
pressive discourse in favor of foreign missions, and the collection was about being 
taken, when a young gentleman arose and requested permission to say a few words. 
At first the privilege was denied him; but after a short address, in which he lauded 
the minister to the seventh heaven, he was allowed to proceed; when he stated, in 
substance, that he ‘ hoped none of the congregation would give a red cent toward the 
so-called ‘ cause of missions,’ as all the monies thus collected went into the capacious 
pockets of the clergyman, and no where else!’ Perhaps the reader can form some 
idea of the consternation created by this startling declaration, made in the hush which 
followed that ‘ powerful discourse’ . . . We were sitting at Winpvust’s ‘ Shaks- 
peare’ the other day, enjoying with a friend ‘a pick’ from the choice and ample larder 
of that American Very, when we overheard a remark which we thought worth re- 
membering. ‘ Fanny Exssier,’ saida deaf old gentleman present, ‘ is coming to this 
country again, I see. Now instead of paying a dollar to see a woman stand on one 
leg, our folks would be better employed in giving it to many a poor devil among us 
who has but one leg to stand on!’ Sensible, we thought. . . . A single word to 
‘Marranna:’ ‘ The eye of Justice can never stomach such transgressions ; nor can 
the hand of Providence wink at such expressions.’ These catachreses are precisely 
on a par with several of ‘ Marranna’s similes; like two in the fourth stanza, espe- 
cially... . . A Fayorire poetical contributor, in justification of his short-comings, 
writes us that the cold spring-weather has ‘ frozen up his Muse.’ The excuse is not 
a valid one; else why is that the poetical inspiration of the Scandinavian scalds is 
kindled in a region where alcohol freezes? ‘ Aye, marry ; tell us that.’ . . . Srr- 
TING upon the broad piazza which looks out upon the Hudson River race-course, 
watching the great fleet of steamers vieing with each other in splendor and speed, 
and listening to comments upon each, we have been reminded of the satisfaction af- 
forded to a group of kindred conversers by an old Quaker, once upon a time on Long- 
Island Sound. ‘Do you think this boat has gained on the other, Mr Broapsrim, 
within the last sixty miles?’ ‘ Friend, I would not be certain, but I do think she has, 
somewhat.’ ‘How much, should you think, Mr. Broapsrim?’ eagerly asked the 
group. ‘I may be mistaken ; but I should say — about aninch!’ . . . We can’t 
answer ‘ P.’s ‘Question in Natural History.’ It seems to puzzle our correspondent 
as much as the goose-yoke did the cockney, who thought it ran through the neck of 
the goose, and accounted for it by the supposition that the stick must have been stuck 
through the egg before it was hatched. . . . We have neglected until now to 
allude to a very fine engraving by the Art-Union of Epmonn’s capital picture of 
‘Facing the Enemy.’ Ample justice has been done by the engraver to the preémi- 
nent merits of the painting, which has been already noticed in the Knickersocker. 
We are glad to learn that the prospects of the Art-Union were never so flattering as 
at this moment. Its purchases keep liberal pace with its widely-increasing subscrip- 
tions. . . - We can never ‘have done’ admiring the style of Chinese diplomacy. 
We have been reading over lately the account of a long interview held with a Can- 
ton Chepoo, during which all sorts of arguments were adopted to make Snow, the 
American, and Von Baset, the Netherlands counsel, promise a bond that none of their 
countrymen would thenceforth bring any opium to China, the audience was dissolved 
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with: ‘ To-morrow the great Chepoo will be at the Consoo House, and wait a little to 
receive the bonds. Now go home and go to bed! Decidedly, these are the orders. 
Go away!’ And they went; for it was a ‘ vermilion edict.” . . . We find in 
‘The Christian Inquirer, (an excellent weekly journal, let us add, edited with 
industry, good feeling and fine taste, by two persons eminent for both, with the ad- 
ded qualification of talents of the highest order, Rev. Henry W. Beiiows and Mrs. 
KirKLAND,) the following remarks in relation to communications, which we beg 
leave to commend to the attention of our correspondents: ‘ Really valuable thoughts 
are often rendered obscure and ineffective by the inartistic mode in which they are 
presented. Noone who had not been in the habit of reading matter intended for the 
periodical press, could believe the amount of trifling faults ; of construction, of gram- 
mar, even of spelling, which creep into the compositions of sensible and well-edu- 
cated people ; and in order to secure the requisite degree of correctness for a journal, 
the editor must needs remedy these defects.’ - - + Our obliging Chatauque corres- 
pondent has been anticipated. ‘The ‘Time of the Singing of the Birds’ is a theme 
which has been most felicitously handled by a true-hearted, poetically-constituted 
friend of ours, in a‘ Laconic Sermon,’ which was read before a metropolitan colle- 
giate institution, at one of its former anniversaries. ‘This will explain the return, as 
directed, of the manuscript. . . . Dip we not predict that our friend Dempsrer’s 
success abroad would be complete? His concerts in Scotland have been crowded ; 
a public supper was given him by his friends in Aberdeen ; his music is in great de- 
mand, and already pirated, in London; and wherever he has been, his success has 
exceeded his most sanguine anticipations. He will soon return to America, his 
‘ adopted country,’ where he will meet with a cordial reception. - - - THe author 
of a paper entitled ‘ How they Manage Things in a Model Republic, in the last 
number of BLackwoop, complains, among other things, that our people are tediously 
alike, having no specific distinctions. In one respect, we are ; and in that same re- 
spect we are doing our best to make the ‘ Britishers’ a little more alike than they are: 
We ’ve all got enough to eat in this country. - + * Tue following remarkable inci- 
dent is taken from a letter written by a distinguished officer who commanded at Sal- 
tillo, to a friend in this city: ‘ While the battle was going on, there came over us a 
gentle shower, and the most beautiful rainbow appeared (on our side,) that I ever saw. 
I then thought that the Lorp was for us, and cared not who was against us. In 
about an hour afterward, there came up a thick black cloud, which extended itself 
across the valley, immediately over the two armies, entirely concealing them from 
my view, from which I could hear peal after peal of heavy thunder, and see the 
sharp lightning descend; at the same time I could hear the roar of the cannon of 
both armies, then engaged in deadly conflict; as though Heaven’s artillery was con- 
tending against that of feeble man.’ - - - Mr. Rossrrer’s large picture, ‘ The Part- 
ing between Ruth, Orpah and Naomi,’ painted in Rome, is now at the New-York 
Gallery of the Fine Arts; where may also now be seen another fine picture by 
FRANKENSTEIN, in color more Rubenesque than any thing we can just now recall to 
mind. - - + Tue recent Concert of Miss Josephine Bramson was attended by a large 
and fashionable audience, who were loud in their applause of her acquirements. She 
is a most wonderful and accomplished pianist, for so young a person ; and we learn 
that her lessons on the piano-forte, given at the residence of her father, Number 
79 Fourth-street, near Charles-street, are very numerously attended. - - - Mrs. 
J , (clever and beautiful she is!) tells a pleasant anecdote of a servant to the 
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geologist of a country seminary, who in describing to her master how she had stoned 
a cow out of the door-yard, said: ‘I saw her come in, and I threw a specimen at her, 
and she went right off! - - - We hear from the best sources high commendations 
of the ‘Piermont Female Seminary, under the capable supervision of Wirit1am Mer- 
RILL, A.M. ‘The instruction, by competent teachers, is thorough and comprehensive ; 
the seminary is extensive and well-arranged, with diversified and charming grounds 
for exercise ; while the scenery by which it is surrounded is unsurpassed on the Hud- 
son for grandeur and beauty. It requires only an hour and a half’s delightful sail by 
steam from New-York to reach the seminary, at several hours of theday. - - + Wext, 
reader, we have arrived at our T'hirtieth Volume. How many years we have com- 
muned together! Now it is not required at our hands that we should promise to 
continue our exertions not only fully to sustain, but to enhance, the attractions of the 
KnickerBockEeR. ‘To do this, our means were never more ample; our wish never 
more fervent; for surely never had Magazine such constant, such abiding friends. 
Reader, your hand! ‘Let us love one another!’ Look over the occasional short- 
comings of our own humble departments. Let us hope that ‘if they do not show 
any very deep reflection, they may yet evince some practical wisdom, and at least 
exercise a beneficial influence in the diffusion of a little harmless merriment.’ We 
do n’t wish to obtrude any sombre or dry homilies upon the public; we desire to con- 
tribute to the pleasant, enjoyable spirits of our readers ; not unmindful, however, 
while offering them what we could fain wish, for their sakes, should ‘sparkle and 
cheer, like colloquial champaigne,’ that there are different phases of feeling, and 
that no man can be always gay. We shall save them from politics and polemics. 
No man shall be deified or diabolized in our pages. ‘There sha!l be a chance for all, 
and all shall have a chance. And with this programme before you, reader, please 
await the first number of our Thirtieth Volume, on the first day of July. - - - New 
literary journals are springing up in our midst. Our ‘ veteran’ contemporary and 
friend, Park Benjamin, will soon be before the public with his ‘American Mail,’ of 
which we shall have more to say when it reaches us; and the first number of a very 
spirited weekly journal, in large quarto, entitled ‘ T’he Age, lies before us. Its edi- 
tors and collaborateurs are men of wit and talents, and of abundant experience. Mr. 
Grattan, one of the editorial trio, gives us in its well-printed columns a sketch of the 
establishment of the London Puncu, of which he was for some time one of the edi- 
tors. - + * Te able theatrical critic of the ‘Albion’ literary journal reports that the 
failure at the Bowery Theatre of the play of ‘Witcheraft,’ by the author of ‘ Puffer 
Hopkins,’ was ‘ owing to the undramatic construction of the play ; the writer’s un- 
fortunate choice of a subject, and his equally unsuccessful mode of treating that 
subject. His characters talk too much, and the interest flags for want of incident 
and action.’ Nothing but the surpassing excellence of one of the performers, it is 
added, ‘saved the play from positive condemnation the first night.’ The equally 
capable critic of ‘ The Spirit of the Times’ says: ‘ After three turns of the auger, 
(what a bore!) the piece was wisely shelved.’ In short, the play met with the fate 
here that it has encountered in one or two other cities where it has been ven- 
tured. - - - Cuartes F. Horrman, Esq. has assumed the entire control of ‘ The 
Literary World.’ We have in this fact an assurance that this journal will now be 
well conducted, and that it will become the organ of no clique, nor the disguised 


puffer of well-established humbugeousness or unsaleable literary wares. 
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Literary Recorp.— The Broruers Harprer have brought to an end, and now present to the 

public in three exquisitely beautiful volumes their ‘ Pictorial Shakspeare,’ containing the Histories, 
Tragedies and Comedies of the Great Bard. A work like this, illustrated with many hundred wood- 
cuts, executed in the first style of the art of celature, after designs by the most approved artists, 
edited by a ripe American scholar, whose researches, critical acumen, and fine taste are every where 
apparent in his selected and original notes and critical introductions; such a work, embodying in its 
externals the triumphs of pictorial and typographical art, must not be passed over with this mere 
glance at its great merits. It will form the subject of an elaborate notice hereafter in these pages. 
Judge Story’s ‘ Familiar Exposition of the Constitution of the United States,’ with an appendix 
containing important public documents illustrative thereof, which we have from the same house, is a 
very valuable, and to a well-informed American, almost an indispensable work. Another little 
volume, from the same untiring press, we can commend to our readers, upon the mere verdict of two 
little girls hereabout, who are loud at this moment in its praise: ‘Scripture Illustrated by interesting 
Facts and Anecdotes,’ by Rev. CHESTER F1ExLpD, of Massachusetts. The little book is warmly com- 
mended by the Rev, Dr. Topp, as one ‘ which may be read and studied by children with great inte- 
rest and equal profit. . . . “4 Summer in the Wilderness,’ embracing a Canoe Voyage up the Mis- 
sissippi around Lake Superior, is the title of a small volume from the house of the Messrs. APPLE- 
TON. Itisby Mr.CuarLEes Lanman, author of ‘ Essays for Summer Hours,’ a work greatly inferior 
to the volume before us, which has so little of the apostrophic, and so few examples of ‘ pumped-up 
feeling,’ that one almost doubts whether it could be by the same writer, so marked is the improve- 
ment. There is a great variety of pleasant iucident, several clear pictures of natural scenery, and 
one or two Indian stories, which are quite above the limit which we had assigned to Mr. LANMAN’S 
artistic powers. The volume is one which, so far at least as our previous impressions are concerned, 
certainly does the writer nota little credit. . . . Two valuable and very handsome volumes have 
reached us from the old-established and popular press of Messrs. Carry AND Hart, Philadel- 
phia. They contain ‘Memoirs of the Queens of France,’ dedicated to the QUEEN of the French, 
and containing a Memoir of her French Majesty, reprinted from the second edition, which was speedily 
called for in England and France. The work is replete with historical interest, has good portraits, 
and great luxury of typography, . . . ‘dn Overland Journey round the World,’ during the years 
1841 and 1842, by Sir Georae Simpson, Governor-in-Chief of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Terri- 
tories, is a very instructive and uncommonly interesting work. Lepyarp and CocHRANE are the 
only travellers who accomplished what our author achieved, and he accomplished more than either 
of them; for in addition to the Russian empire he has embraced within his range Upper California 
and the Sandwich Islands. The author gives great life and spirit to his narrative by ‘confining him- 
self to what he saw and heard, seldom introducing auy extraneous matter, and sparing no pains to 
separate truth from error. The American edition is admirably printed from the author’s own manu- 
script. . . - WE are glud to be able to announce, from the press of Messrs. GATES AND STEDMAN, 
a second edition of ‘The Poets of Oonnecticut,’a large and very handsome volume, the interesting 
and varied contents of which have heretofore been noticed in these pages. The beauty of its ma. 
tériel and external leaves absolutely nothing to be desired. . . . It is conclusively proved, to 
our conception, in a little pamphlet before us, by Mr. Horace Wetts, of Hartford, (Conn.,) 
giving a‘ History of the Discovery of the Application of the Nitrous Oxide Gas, Ether and other 
Vapors,’ that to Dr. E, E. Marcy, a physician of eminent science and skill in Hartford, and Mr, 
Horace WELL lentist of the same city, the public are indebted for the discovery of the ‘Letheon,’ 
which has excited so great an interest in the medical circles of England, France and America. The 
proofs of this fact advanced by Mr. WELLs strike us as irrefragable. + . . Mr. Martin, in John- 
street, continues the publication of his ‘Pistorial Devotional Family Bible.’ There is not the slightest 
falling off in the excellence of the paper, the beauty of the typography, or the superior beauty of 
the engravings. The numbers of a series of such excellence should, and we doubt not do, secure a 
wide sale. . . . Arg you fully aware, reader, how much Hon. JoHn S. SKINNER and Messrs. 
GREELEY aND M’EvRATH are doing in their ‘ Farmers’ Library and Monthly Journal of Agri- 
culture,’ for the farming and other kindred interests in the country? We may well doubt 
whether there is a better publication of its class in the world. It is replete with every variety 
of useful information in its sphere, written with great clearness, and it is beside most liberally illus- 
trated with good engravings. The work well deserves its great success, . . . Dr. TURNER, a faith- 
ful disciple of Dr. Dickson, anit an euergetic promulgator of his Chrono-Thermal doctrines and 
practice, has issued a pamphlet which is very full upon the qualities and success of this new system 
of medical observance. Dr. TuRNER likes opposition, he says, ‘ for out of it springs truth.’ 
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